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Notes. 

“THE MERCHANT OF 

This delightful play is such a u 
yourite, and is on the whole pre 
rect a state, that I think it a kind of duty to try 
to remove the few remainizre blemishes ; and which, 
with a single exception, have, I know, 
remained untouched by critics and commentators. 
In Act II. Se. 1, Moroeco s Lys :— 


} 


VENICE.” 


iversal fa- 
erved in so cor- 


as far as 


, bring me unto my chat 
To which Portia re 
“ First, forward to the temple; after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made.” 

*To the & mple !” What to do there ? Neither 
Aragon nor Bassanio, who were Christians, were 
taken to a temple or church, and why should the 
Moslem Morocco ? sure ly the poet wrote table. 
80 obvious is this correction, that on my stating 
to my sister the objections to temple, she instantly 
tried, “ Sure, it ought to be éadble;” and two other 
trials cave the same result. It really reminds on 
of Columbus's egg. 

“ Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
lo a most dangerous sea, the beauteous scari 
Veiling an Indian beauty.”—Act III. Se. 2. 


* Com 


plies : — 


Here the critics have seen that beauty had been, 
inthe usual manner, suggested to the printer by 
the preceding beauteous. Hanmer, therefore, pro- 
posed dowdy, and Sidney Walker gipsy. soth I 


Verulam: South Myms 
Sol ] 


121 


need not say are as bad as bad can be ; and I will 
venture to with the utmost confidence, 
that the original word was feature—the only word 
perhaps in the language that will suit the metre 
and thi Feature (Old Fr. faiture), form, 
shape, person, was a word in frequent use with 
our old writers. Thus Ben Jonson, with whom it 
was a favourite, renders the mulier formosa of 
Horace (A. P. verse 4), “a fair female feature ;” 
and Milton (Pur. Lost, x. 279) terms Death “ the 
grim Feature.” 

As I have spoken of printers’ errors and theit 
I will here add, that one of these was the 
and that, the 


assert, 


context. 


causes, 


substitution of synonymes; refore, 
in — 


‘ Gilded timber do worms enfold.”—ii, 7,— 
we should probably read woods with Rowe, and 
not tombs with Johnson. 
“| pray you think you question with the Jew 
o stand upon the beach, 
his usual height,” &c. 
Act IV. Se. J 
Surely this is mere nonsense, and yet I do not 
recollect any attempt at correcting it. A line 
may, no doubt, have been lost; but here again | 
read with confidence — 


You may as well g 
And bid the main flood bat« 


“1 pray you stint your question with the J 


Everywhere in Shakspeare stint is 
nse of cease, leave off, give over: 
“ It stinted, and said Ay.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 1. Se. 3. 
; ‘ From which lingering penance 
Of such misery doth she cut me off.” 
Act IV. Se. 1. 
A syliable is evidently lost in the last line. 
Some, thi refore, read “a misery.” | read “deep 
misery,” We have, “such deep sin,” Rich. J/. 
Act 1. Se. 1; “ deep erief,” Hamlet, Act 1V.Sc.5.; 
ind similar expressions elsewhere. 
“. : ; ° ‘ Be it so much 
As makes it light or heavy, in the substance 
r the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple.”—Act LV. Se. 1. 

Here we get both force and correctness by 
reading Of for “ Or,” in the third line. 

With these few added to thos 
already made, the text of the Merchant of Venice 
may be regarded as almost perfect. I will take 
the liberty of adding here a couple of corrections 
in the other plays, where editors have emended 
badly, or not at all : 

Chat monster, Custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habits, devil, is angel yet in this.’ 
Hamlet, Act 111. Se. 4. 


corrections 


make sense of 


and that cr 


No one ever has made, or can 
this. I think the poet wrote create, 
was blotted or rubbed out. 
“ Who cannot want the thought how 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbai 
lo kill their gracious father? ” 


monsterou 
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Surely it should be “ Who can ;” but then the 
metre would suffer. Read then, We for “Who,” 
and put a period for (?), and what excellent sense 
emerges ; and how the irony is increased ! 

In conclusion, I shall feel very thankful to any 
possessor of the publications of the Shakspeare 
Society who will be so kind as to lend me some 
half-dozen of them for a short time: namely, 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Taming of a Shrew, 
First Part of the Contention, True Tragedy of 
Richard Duke of York, True Tragedy of Richard 
TT. Tuos. Keigut ey. 

Belvidere, Erith, Kent. 
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THE BRUNONIAD: REV. THOMAS FOSTER, B.A. : | 


MARY, COUNTESS OF POMFRET. 

We estimate highly the contributions to your 
columns respecting anonymous works. In your 
1* S, ix. 573, is one signed Anat. on the author- 
ship of the Brunoniad. This unfortunately has 
not been Indexed, in consequence perhaps of its 
occurring incidentally in a communication on an- 
other subject. 

The following brief particulars respecting the 
Rev. Thomas Foster, the author, may be deemed 
worthy of record. 

He was son of Thomas Foster, LL.B., Vicar 
of Ryhall and Rector of Tinwell, in Rutland, 
and his wife Sarah, daughter of the Rev. John 
Baskett, and was baptised at Ryhall, April 1, 
1770. On March 4, 1788, he was admitted a pen- 
sioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge; pro- 
ceeding B.A., 1792. In Jan. 7, 1797, he was 


sentation of Henry, Earl of Exeter. He married 
Susan, daughter of William Waters of Stanford, 
surgeon; and died without issue in London, 
Feb. 8, 1798. 

Anat. states that, at the time of the marriage 
of Mary Browne of Tolthorpe, with George, third 
Earl Pomfret, “her servants (as was believed by 
order from their mistress) persevered in chiming 


[Set S. IV. Aue, 15, 63, 


Rutland, 95; Gent. Mag. \xv. (2) 860; Annual 
Reg., 1793, p. 63). 

Perhaps the occasion of the bells being rung 
was the attainment of the lady’s majority, which 
we presume was in 1790. 

Mary, widow of George, third Earl Pomfret, 
died Sept. 17, 1839, aged seventy; but in the 
Gentleman's Magazine (N.S. xii. 436), she is mis- 
described as Amabel Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Borough, Bart., and widow of Thomas 
William, fourth Earl Pomfret. This error was 
to some extent corrected in the next number 
(ibid. 442); but it is observable that her real 
Christian name is not there given, and in the 
Annual Register for 1839 (p. 364) the original 
error of the Gentleman's Magazine is repeated. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coors. 

Cambridge. 


EARLY SURNAMES. 


Mr. Lower’s Patronymica Britannica is very 
far from being a perfect work; but in_ stating 
this fact it must be borne in mind that it would 
be almost impossible for any single individual to 
compile a complete list of surnames. Any candid 
labourer in the field of family nomenclature will 
admit the truth of my assertion, and therefore 
while honour is due to the gentleman we have just 
mentioned for the ability he has evinced in treating 
his subject, and for his having been the first who 
threw any light on such studies, which was worthy 
of remark, we cannot but repeat that we are very 
far from perfection after all. The question then 


” ee pal | arises, how is the deficiency to be remedied? The 
instituted to the rectory of Tinwell on the pre- | : y 


answer is, by the contributions of those who have 
memoranda in their possession respecting surnames 
hitherto unheeded, or but scantily noticed, to the 
pages of “ N.& Q.” There are not a few per- 
sons who hold valuable data on the subject, andI 
would appeal to them to forward what they can 
towards increasing knowledge respecting this in- 


| teresting division of archeology. 


the only two bells of the parish church, to the | 


hazard and annoyance of the vicar’s wife, just 
confined of her first child in a room hardly a 
stone's throw from it. His pupils were so indig- 
nant, that they drove away the offenders and took 
the clappers out of the bells:” and Mr. Foster 
made the circumstances the subject of the Bru- 
noniad, 


Anat. gives 1790 as the date of the Brunoniad, | 


which Watt thus describes : — 


The B. a Poem in six Cantos. 
3s. 6d.” 


“ Brunoniap, 1790. 
Lond.: Kearsley. to. 
Now the marriage of George, third Earl Pom- 
fret, with Mary, surviving daughter and heiress 


| 


of Thomas Trollope Browne, Esq., of Tolthorpe, | 


did not take place till August 29, 1793 (Blore’s 


I enclose a list of rare and curious appellations 
which I have met with in the course of the past 
fortnight. I believe most of them have not beer 
alluded to in any previous paper of this kind. 
Should you think my communication merits in- 
sertion in your columns, I shall be happy to re- 
turn to my theme on a future occasion. 

Blackinthemouth—A William Blackinthemouth 
appears in a Roll of Amercements for London, 
1321. (Record Office: Miscellaneous parcel of 
Fines, No. 374.) I leave the reader to speculate 
on the origin of this pretty title. In the north of 
Ireland they speak of “ black-mouthed Presby- 
terians.” Query, if the word in Master William’s 
case referred, figuratively, to some disagreeable 
trait of character, such as obtained for the children 
of the kirk their pleasing sobriquet? or had the 
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por fellow negroid lips ? 
labial members ? 

The same document furnishes us with a more 
unenviable distinction for a man to take about 
with him, however— William Felon. Can any 
charitable person suggest a more pleasant meaning 


or did a sweep hit his 


of the word than “ convict” ? Perhaps not; and if 


so, Mr. Bugg—beg pardon —Mr. Howard, should 
console himself. After all, Bugg is as old at least 
as the reign of Henry IIL, and probably never 
originally meant what fastidious people call now- 
a-days a B flat. 

Shall we dare to suggest that a distinguished 


Royal Academician’s ancestor, several hundred | 


years ago, was not quite so truthful as he might 
have been? What does the peruser say to John 
Makelyse, who figures in a Miscellaneous Assize 
Roll in Wilts, circ. 1320. Perhaps poor John or 
John’s progenitors told fibs; perhaps we err. 
But pray what becomes of the lyse if they are not 
“stories ” in that case ? 

Henry Forhangre was, I fear, a descendant of a 
vulpicide. He is to be met with in a Gaol De- 
livery Roll of 37 Edward IIT, county Wilts. 

The name of Antioche existed in Dorsetshire 
36 Ed. IIL, if not previously. This is 
teresting memento of some crusading house. 
D. Rolls, 36 Ed. TIT.) 

Stephen de Pendlesworth.—T find in a Gaol 
Delivery Roll, 10 to 22 Ed. IIL, Pendlesworth 
was a village in Wiltshire, existing certainly till 
1400 (Subsidy Rolls), but all trace of its localiza- 
tion is lost since then. 

Blakebird is in a Mise. Assize Roll, 7 Ed. I. 
Richard Cokrobyn was of Wilts, 9 Ed. IIT. Vide 
M.A. Roll of that date. 

Stranger than all these is the Deril! By a 
Gaol Delivery Roll, 11 Ed. IIL., know all men 


an in- 


(G. 
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VERULAM: SOUTH MYMS8. 


I was lately in the neighbourhood of St. Alban’s, 
and seized the opportunity of making a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of the great proto-martyr of 
England. A little way out of the town 1 dis- 
covered an ancient church dedicated to St. 
Michael, and one probably overlooked by most 
visitors from its nearness to the glorious abbey. 
It is, however, worthy of being better known on 
account of a very handsome monument to Lord 
Bacon in the chancel, bearing an elegant Latin in- 
scription, which I regret being unable to recollect. 
There is also shown a most quaint and curious pic- 
ture of the resurrection, which till lately helped to 
separate church and chancel in the hideous fashion 
common under the sway of the earlier Georges. 
But, amongst many things deserving notice, the 
most interesting is a very old map of Verulam, 
much discoloured and spoilt by reason of age, but 
still distinct enough. Can any of your readers 
inform me whether this has ever been copied and 
published ? Surely such an interesting relic as a 
map of the former capital of England should not 
be left to moulder away unknown. 

About six miles from this is the parish church of 
South Myms, the registers of which are well worthy 
of inspection. They are kept in a small folio volume, 
commencing in the year 1558, and written in a 
very cléar hand, Soon after the martyrdom of 
King Charles, the justice of the peace appears, ac- 
cording to the irreligious law of Cromwell, pre- 
siding at marriages; and the act for “ burying in 
woollen” seems to have been duly complied with 
about the year 1685. In the beginning of the 


| eighteenth century, however, when ecclesiastical 
| affairs were so much neglected, the writing be- 


that unfortunate William le Devel was killed near | 


Mells in Somerset. 
Among others I have lately come across I may 


enumerate the following; they are, with very few | 


exceptions, of the reign of Ed. II. and Ed. Ill. I 
hope to treat of them at greater length here- 
after : 

Lychepole, Whytchod, Swetchild, Portebrief, 
Kikk, Lovesweyt, Fughalare, Goldhord, Phe- 
lipeselerk, Tonesman, Spademan, Under-the-Or- 
chard, Thomasesheyward, The Rokele, Bole- 
child, Fleshmongere, Derbyshire, Breakbred, 
Happelove, Ryghtwys, Le Shepester, Walklate, 
Scorchebeef, Thonderloud, Williamservant, Wol- 
mongere, Shakelcross, Personfischer, Falldew, 
Goseflech, Spilewyn, Buryman, Handsex, Mais- 
terrichardscervaunt, Foukesbaiilif, | Goldlock, 
Nicholeservant, Courtpreest, Wetebody, Garlek- 
mongere, Newehosbond, Ouerthemarket, Ri- 
chardesbaillif de la tyvere, The Baillif of the 
Hundred of Worth, Habdassch, Howeshort. 

¥. ¥. 


comes a mere scribble, and the entries themselves 
very careless. Take, for instance — 

“ Janty 27, 1738. A child buried. 

Dec. 8, 1731. A man from the workhouse buried. 

April 1, 1723, A stranger buried.” 

I was rather puzzled by two entries of about 
the same period, which the vicar, who kindly gave 
me the range of the books, pointed out to me. 
They are — 

“Nov. 18, 1706. A nurse child from Dame Ethering- 
ton’s. The Queen’s duty was paid, which was four shil- 
lings. 

Aug. 12, 1734. A purge child buried.” 

Perhaps some of your readers learned in such 
matters may be able to explain them. In con- 
cluding this notice of Myms, briefer than it de- 
serves, I would ask—unde nomen? It has, I 
believe, puzzled many philologists. 

Jos. HARGROVE. 
Clare Coll. Camb. 








LETTERS OF CHARLES CATTON.* 


I send a copy of another of Catton’s letters. 
Hogarth’s adventure at Calais on a similar occa- 
sion (the origin of the picture of “The Roast 
Beef of Old England”), is related in Nichols’s 
Life of Hogarth, vol. i. p. 145. 


Charles Catton, R.A., to Mrs. Catton, in the Close, Norwich 
“ London, Oct, 29, "69 
“ Dear Aunt, 

“ You were much mistaken when you thought I had 
been to the West Indies. I only went to France'—for I 
hate people that have not seen France. 

“Pray Monsieur, how long did you stay? I staid all 
day. Iam now so perfectly acquainted with the world, 
that I know all Ladies have an itching inclination to 
know every thing about it—am likewise so perfectly 
polite in consequence of my tour, that I will inform some 
of them how the thing came to pass: — Having occasion 
to go to Canterbury, I sett out from London Fryday 
morng — proposed to myself to take the 
seeing Dover, and returig to London Monday following, 
Whilst I thought myself snug and unknown, a company 
of my friends poured in upon me; and after the first 
transports were over, informed me they were making a 
three weeks tour thro’ Ghent, Lisle, &c. — most earnestly 
beg* me acc them to Dunkirk. The English 
Engineer being one of the company, promised himself 
much pleasure in showing me the works. We sett out a 


ompany 


very bad Sunday morng from Dover: a most violent 
storm oblidged us to put into Calais. After clean’g and 
refresh’g themselves, my fr'ds took coach and left me 


there; as I was convinced I shou’d find entertainment 


ulvantage of 
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| 
| 


enough for the time I cou’d stay—proposing to return to | 


Dover next morfig, but was detain’d till Tuesday. Gott 
into London again Wednesday noon. I was sick in the 
storm. The Captain not being acquainted with my mo- 
tives for keeping upon deck (7%. e. to see the violent 
motion of the elements and the sailors’ distresses), thought 


*me a madman; swore I ought to be drown’d for taking 
such a terrible wash’g: threat’ned, if I did not submitt 


to be shutt down in the hold with the passengers, who 
were at prayers most devoutly, he’d throw me overboard. 
Lin turn bullied him: told him that in consequence of 
my being in the vessell it might gett safe to land, and he 
and his men come to be hanged. In my return not sick 


at all. I made two very accurate drawings at Calais at 
the risque of my liberty. Hogarth drew the Gate we 
enter from England. 1 took La Porte Royal, thro’ w 


we go to Paris, &c.; likewise the ramparts, with the 
great Crucifix. Our English nobles and gents are much 
surprised at them. L* March, with a ffrench Marquis, 
questioning me about them, I told them I trusted to my 
memory, hav’g carefully considered them upon the spot: 
for indeed, the Officer on Guard wou’d hazard his com- 


mission if it cou’d be proved that he had seen me. He | 


lid indeed examine me at five o’clock o’ the morng; but 
I sett a bold English face on the matter, and eluded him. 
There is much drollery in y 
this paper. 

“TI continue to lead a solitary life. The Lassy you 
mention may be very good—is not striking. I have no 
information what her fortune will be—w* surely it does 
not misbecome me to say is a material consideration. 
Indeed, as custom is second nature, | am not now 
much inclin’d to change my mode of living. If I can 


* Continued from 3 §, iii. 211 


His wife died in the summer of 1762 


tale, but ’tis too long for | 


[3r¢ S. TV. Ave. 


spare time, when I write again, I'll make amends for the 
In the mean time, I remain, 
“ Yr affectionate, 
* C, CATTON, 


shortness of this epistle.. 


heard last fro 


F. N. 


“ Little Charles was very well when I 


him. Goes on very well.” 


SOMERSETSHIRE WILLS. 


I now give four more examples of testamentary 
dispositions of the Reformation period. ‘The first 
is a copy of the will of John Horsey, one of an 
old Somersetshire family of that name : 

T. Johannus Horsey cd 

“Tn the name of God, Amen. The veare of owre lord 
vod MCCCCCXXXIX, and the xxi day of december, |, 
John Horsey, of the p’yshe of Somerton, beyinge of 
and parfytt mynd, mayke my testament and last Wyll 
in this maner and forme folowyng: Fyrst, | bequethe 
my sowle vnto allmyghtie god, and my bodie to bk 
buried in the Churche of Seynt Michaell of Somertor 
Also, I bequethe to the Mother Churche of Wells ii 
Item to the Churche of Somerton, x*. It’m to the Church 
of Northover, viij“. To the Churche of Ichester, viij 
lo the Churche of Lymyngton, viij". It’m to the 
Churche of Yevylton, viij‘. To the Churche of Podymo 
Mylton, viij*. To the Churche of Kyngesdon, viij 
To the Churche of Charlton Makerell, viij’. To th 
Churche of Compton, viij*. Also I bequethe to Richard 
and Robert, my sonnes, all the stuffe w’thin my shoppe 


Somerton. 


good 














And yf the one die before they be maried, or of lawful 
age, then yt shall remayn to the other. And they die 
bothe, yt shall remayn to their mother. t'm, to the 


sayd Richard and Robert iiij of money and ij heyfers 
The residew of mv goods nott bequethed, | 
wyfle, whome | 


w't the’crese. 
weve and bequethe to Elizabethe, m 
mayke my trew Executrix, to dispose parte of my goods 
as shall seme to her most best. Wyttnesse hereof, Um- 
frey Blowton and Thomas Cocks, w' other moo Mayster 
John Porter and Cuthbert Hyllaker, Clarke, Vicar there, 
to be my ov’seers.” 

The second example is a copy of the will of 
Cristine Whityng, in all probability a near rela- 
tive of Richard Whitynge, the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury. The Whitynges were chiefly set- 
tled at Shepton Mallet, but some of the name 
resided at Burnham, and others in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Worle: — 

“ Test. Cristine Whitynge de Burnehan 

“In dei no’ie Amen. The year of our Lord 1541. |, 
Cristian Whitynge, hole of mynd and memory, make this 
my Testament and last will, yn forme and man’ followyng. 
Fyrst I bequeth my sowle to Allmyghty God, and my 
body to be,buryd yn the Churchyeard ot Burneham. 
Item, to Saynt Andrews of Welles, ij‘. Item to Saynt 
Andrew of Burneham, iiij*. Item to the hye Auter, iii 
Item to the hye Crosse halfe a bowsshell of wheat, Ite 
to oure Ladi S’vys my best gowne. To Saynt Nicholas 
Aut’r S’vyse a bowsshell of hemp. The resydew of my 
goodis I geve and bequethe to my Childer Richard and 
Agnes, whom I make my executors. Thes beyng witnys 
S'r John » John ] make 


Harte, w’t many others. 
my overseers John Golle, Robert Davy. and Rich. More. 
“Probatum fuit p. Testament. cor. Magr. Johé Daws, 
in ecel’ia p’och. de Est Brent v'° die mensis Decembri 
Anno D’m, 1541.” 


Slode 
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The third example is a copy of the will of | cidation, when we shed tears from two eyes, the 


Richard Sheriffe, of Castle Carey. 
the Rev. R. J. 


The re spec ted | 


viear of that parish, Meade 
(a great archeologist and antiquary), will be 


amused should his eye fall on the curious and ex- 
traordinary gifts to his parish church :— 


“ Te’tu. Ric. Sheriff a’ls Osteler de C 
“In dei nomine, Amen. The year of our Lord 1541, 
xxii day of September. I Ric. Sheryff make my 
ment and last wyll yn forme and man’r followyng. 
I bequethe my sowle to Almighty God, my body to be 
buryd yn the Churchyeard of Castelcarey. It’m, | be- 


astelcarey. 


quethe to the church of Castellcarey a bowsheli of wheat. 
It'm to the brotherrede of Castellearey a bowshell of 
wheat. Item to my gostlye father xx“. It’'m to my 
lowghter Crystyan, of Wells, a bowshell of wheat and a 


bowshell of drege. The resydew of my goods not gevyn 
no’ bequethed, | geve and bequeth to my dowghter Alis, 
whom I make my executrix to se my detts payde, &c. 


These beyng witnis,— John Kyck, Stephen Hellyar, 
Will'm Roke, and Robert Gypson, w’t others. 

“Probatum, fuit restamentu. cora. Magro Joh’e 

Dawis, in ecclia Cath, Wellen, iij die Mensis Octo- 


bris anno D’ni, 1541.” 
The fourth example is a copy of the will 
John Blewett of the old borough of Axbridge. 
“'T,. Johannis Blewett de Axbruge. 


“In dei No’ie Amen. The yeare of o'r lorde God 
mcccecxL [1541] and the xiiij day of the monethe of 
Marche, I John Blewett, of hole mynd and good re- 


membrans, mayk 
followyng.. First, 1 bequethe 
to oure blessed ladie, and to 
heavyn, my bodie to be 
Saynt John in Axbruge 


and forme 
to almighty God, 
ill the holie companye of 
buryed in the churchyard of 
: Also | bequethe to the mother 
churche of Wells j*. Also I bequethe to the hie auter in 
Axbruge j‘; also I geve to the Trinytie lyght, to the 
Roode lyght, and to Seynt Crispyn and Crispinyanes 
lyght, to ev’y one of these lvghts, a peny a pece. All 
the residew of my goods not bequethed, I geve and be- 
quethe yt to Alys my wyffe, and to Maude my dowghter, 


my last wyll in this maner 
nv sowle 


whome I mayke my full executors. Wyttnesse hereof 
S'r Richarde Browne, curatt, Richard Blewett, Morrys 
Browne, Thomas Ball, w’t other moo.” 

INA, 


Wells, 


somerset. 


Hinor Notes. 


Warer-surp. — A very unnecessary objection 
has been used for this comprehensive curt desig- 
nation of the passing of waters down the two op- 
posite sides of an eminence. At Donauschingen, a 
house is usually pointed out, from whose eaves 
the rain on one side descends to the Danube, on 
the other to the Rein. The objection seems to be 
that we take the word from the ¢ 
to divide; but both Fatherland and ourselves 
have it from a much older language. The Anglo- 
Saxon has numerous derivatives from sceadan, to 
separate or divide; as shed: 
land, divided land. Beside the German 
Is a verb, our to shed is an 
to shed tears ; and, though rather 


rerman scheiden, 


scedan, to scede- 
scheiden 
neuter active one, as 


a far-fetched elu- 





| 


prominent nose may be considered as the shed 
between both streams. 


WiutiiaM Bett, Phil. Dr. 


Tur Court or Session. — For a considerable 
period after the union of England and Scotland, 
the Court of Session (the Supreme Civil Court of 
the latter country) appears to have assumed 
powers of very questionable authority. Among 
these was the singular and hardly credible one ot 
regulating the sale of beef and mutton by weight 
in the Edinburgh market; on which subject I 
extract the following dignified provision from an 
Act of the Court of date December 7th, 1734: 

“ That there | of beef but 
by Trois weight, heads, knaps, tongues and marrow bones 
cut out by themselves excepted.” 


This enactment 


no sale made of mutton or 


have been found 
grinding or inoperative, for their lordships, by a 
subsequent Act (January 24th, 1736) kindly 
empted from its operation “ the following pieces 
of flesh, viz., knap-layers, mid-layers, shoulder- 
and craigs or necks.” What I have re- 
ferred to will be found in the printed Acts of 


seems to 


exX- 


layers, 


Sederunt of the Court published in 1790; but as 
that publication is little known out of the legal 
profession in Scotland, and as the matter is curi- 


ous (ludicrous is probably a more suitable phrase), 
it has occurred to me that it merits preservation 
in your widely circulated journal. Ss 


- LTIPLICATION Tasie.—It is well known that 
after a Table of Logarithms, no table is so useful 
to pee car e- as a large multiplication table 
The following must be very rare, as it is not 
entered in the revised article “ Tables” in the 
English Cyclopedia,—* Mpaxtrixh ... . en Benetia 
( Venice), 1813, 16mo.” ‘This is a table extending 
to 100 times 100. The title is copied from the 
Hon. Fred. North's copy now in the Museum, press 
mark 870 a. 24. Wa. Davis. 


Vicars or Sr. Mary-Cuurcn, Devon. — 
The following list of Vicars of St. Mary-Church, 
drawn up with great care and accuracy from the 
Records of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter by 
Colonel Harding of Exeter, and the Rev. R. H. 
Barnes, the present Vicar of S. Mary-Church, was 
published in the Torquay Directory of — 2. 3 
think it is worthy of yout 
pages, as suc h lists are always \ useful for genealo- 
gical and other purposes. 

“ The following list of the 
is taken from the Bishop’s R 


being embalmed in 


Vicars of St. 
gisters : — 


Mary-Church 


tobert Maloylsch, instituted 10th August, 13] 
Robert de Lustleigh, 7th June, |! . 
John de Dencsyugien, 10th April, 1349 


Robert de Exelrigge, 26th August, 1349 
Peter Duke. 

John Otery, 7th March, 1397 

John Carvargh or Curburgh 
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John Alnethecote, 22nd June, 1415. 

Geoffry Veale, 16th September, 1422. 

John Yuyll, 24th March, 1432-3. 

John Bele, 22nd July, 1463. 

William Dobyn, 4th March, 1465-6. 

John Frygam, 23rd February, 1473-4 

William Denys. 

Robert Tedbury, 18th June, 1518, 

Nicholas Maynewayryng, 13th February, 1532-3. 

John More, 23rd December, 1558. 

John Broke, 24th August, 1554. 

Peter Lyte, 30th September, 1580. 

Nicholas Marston. 

Robert Ball, 20th September, 1624. (Said to have 
worked for his maintenance at the limestone quarries, in 
the parish, during the great rebellion.) 

William Raynolds, 1/th June, 1674. 

John Campion, 19th May, 1682. 

James Salter, 4th September, 1688. 

James Salter, 2nd March, 1718. 

John Feaver, 9th July, 1767. 

Edward A. Kitson, Ist March, 1799 

George M. Coleridge, 16th July . 1827. 

William Maskell, 24th July, 1847. 

James Ford, 15th July, 1850. 

Alexander Watson, 18th September, 1851. 

Henry J. Newland, 12th October, 1855. 

Reginald Henry Barnes, 11th September, 1860.” 

Atrrep T. Ler. 

Summer or 1724. — The following extract oc- 
curs among the admissions to Gray’s Inn, to which, 
by the kind courtesy of Mr. Boswood, the steward, 
I have been allowed access. The date of 1728 
has been altered in pencil to 1724. I should be 
glad to know if the summer of either of those 
years was remarkable for fine weather : — 

“96 October, 1723. 


Memdum., This day was brought up to the Bench table | 


in Gray’s Inn Hall both Strawberrys and Rasberrys, a 
handsome plate of each, fresh and good as they were any 


time in either May or * July before, and at a very rea- | 


sonable price; and the same day they were cryed about 
the streets.” 
Grorce E. Apams. 

Heralds’ College, E.C. 

To rerriry.—It has been suggested that pecu- 
liarities of dialect, now so rapidly disappearing, 
should be noted. I therefore give the readers of 
“ N. & Q.” the following : — 

One morning last week I descended to the 
drawing room early, hoping to find on the table 
something I had carelessly left on it the evening 
before. My search was in vain. The article 
sought for was neither on the table nor under it. 
I called the housemaid, and explained my object. 
* Then if you please it’s lost,” was her conclusion, 
“ for I terrified the cloth out of the window.” I 
commended her, and gave up my point. The use 
of the verb éo terrify, in the sense of to shake, is 
surely uncommon. It is well known as the origin 
of Terrier, i.e. a dog that destroys by vigorous 
shaking ! 

The girl is a native of Warwickshire. C. F. 


* Sic, the month of June being omitted. 


] 
| ‘Tue Maypore in tur Srranp.—In Cunning. 
| ham’s Handbook of London, it is noted that the 
| Maypole, “being grown old and decayed, was, 
| anno 1717, obtained by Sir Isaac Newton, Knt,, 
of the parish,” and, next year, earried to Wan- 
| stead park for the raising of a telescope. This js 
| on the authority of Strype, b. iv. pp. 104, 106, 
| 112. Ofcourse one would imagine that the May. 
pole had been put up some fifty years previously 
| at the least. Ihave, however, lately found that 
it was only put up four years previously, namely, 
| on July Ist, 1713, a few days before the Thanks. 
| giving Day for the Peace with France, which | 
| think was held on July 7. My authority is the 
| British Mercury. After four years the pole must 
| still have been as good as new, which is perhaps 
confirmed by the use to which it was put by 
Newton, a new one being for that purpose better 
than one “ grown old and decayed.” W. P. 
| “Tae Boox or Days:"” Bunyan’s Meeting 
| Hovse.—In the Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 288, 
there is a paper on John Bunyan, in which are 
| introduced some statements and an engraving 
| which appear to call for a little explanation. The 
| statements are, Ist, that “in Zoar Street, Gravel 
Lane, there is an old dissenting meeting-house, 
now used as a carpenter's shop, which tradition 
affirms to have been used by John Bunyan for 
worship ;” and, 2nd, that “from respect for the 
name of the illustrious Nonconformist, we hare 
| had a view taken of the interior of the chapel in its 
present state.” The engraving (placed above the 
second statement) is a woodcut entitled “ Bun- 
| yan’s Meeting House, Zoar Street, Southwark.” 
This cut, published in 1863, as a view of the 
| building taken for the work in which it appears, 
| bears so close a resemblance to an engraving in 
| 


Wilkinson's Londina Iilustrata, entitled “ An In- 
terior View of John Bunyan’s Meeting House, 
Zoar Street, Gravel Lane, Southwark, in its pre- 
sent state,” and “published December 1, 1822,” 
as to lead to something beyond a strong suspicion 
that it has been copied from it; for not only are 
the features of the building the same, but all the 
accessories —the materials, tools, &c., and their 
disposition about the shop, the solitary workman 
at a bench, everything indeed, save the figure of 
a dog, which is omitted in the Book of Days —are 
identical. For the sake of topographers, and 
indeed of all, whether antiquaries or not, who 
consider it essential that engravings should accu- 
rately pourtray the places they purport to repre- 
sent, I would ask whether it can possibly be the 











fact that this building, used as a workshop, has 
remained completely unchanged for a period of 
forty-one years ? 

W. H. Huss. 
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Queries. 
SIR INGRAM HOPTON. 


I found the original letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, amongst some old papers which 
belonged to a Mrs. Smithies, who kept a public 
house in one of the Water Lanes in York. 
not dated, but from a note of charges indorsed, I 
conjecture it was written in 1643 :— 

“ Martin, 

“I must confes my boyes sicknes doth much truble 
me, soe as I cannot doe the beusines I am ingaged in 
without much truble being SI cannot be satisfied tell the 
news of his recovery. I desire dayly to heare of him, and 
without he be in daneger, keepe it from my wife, for I 
know she hath sorrow sufficient: besides I desire to know 
wheather my Coosen Faux goe to his house in the for- 
rest Parck or noe, and if he doe I desire my wife will 
remove thither whith hir children, hoping the are may be 
verry healthfull for them besides the safetie of the place. 
I could wish you with me, but by noe meanes stir not tell 
such times as my boy be perfectly recovered ; and for any 
sesment the Trators can lay upon me, let them plunder or 
use theyr owne wayes to get it, for I rather they left me 
not worth sixpens that way then they should have a 
penny given them. For what I have formerly writ for I 
desire may be sent with as much speede as you can to 
Pontifract, if they cannot come with James Browne to 
Shefeld. Theare is a note captin Portington hath con- 
cerning armes; if he leave it you have a specyall care of 
following that beusiness, and as you get them send them 
according to the directyon of the note or the advise of 
those that are named in it, When you come to me I 
would have you leave what mony you have, and the 
purse of mine that isin M™. Smithies hand with some 
you dare trust, if my wife before that be not come to the 
forrest house, for I heare my coosen is removing and will 
contribuit any thing to have them theare. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Tt is | 


— : 


part of a conversation that passed between Bun- 
yan’s wife and the judges of assize : — 

“My Lord,” said she, “1 was a while since at London 
to see if I could get my husband’s liberty, and there I 
spoke with my Lord Barkwood, one of the House of 
Lords, to whom I delivered a petition, who took it of me, 
and preseated to some of the rest of the House of Lords 
for my husband’s releasement.” 

Who was Lord Barkwood? I have consulted 
Dr. Stebbing’s edition of Bunyan’s Works pub- 
lished in 1861. In the Memoir prefixed to the 
first volume, I find a passage that runs as fol- 
lows : — 

“Provided with a form of a petition to the House of 
Lords, and a recommendation to Lord Barkwood, she set 
forth on her journey to London. ‘The benevolent noble- 
man, upon whose influence she had so much confided, 
listened patiently to her sad tale, and promised his best 
exertions in her behalf. Taking the petition, he con- 


| sulted with several peers as to the surest mode of giving 


I have sealed | 


the bond, and desire the counter bond may be sealed to | 


you for my use. 
“ Thus in hast I rest 
“In. Hopron. 

“ My blessing to Raphe and Roger, 
and spare noe cost to doe him good.” 

In Weir’s Sketches of Horncastle there is an 
account of the battle of Winceby in Lincoln- 
shire, on the 11th October, 1643, in which Sir 
Ingram was slain in attempting to take prisoner 
Cromwell, then but a Colonel in the Parliamen- 
tarian Army. It is stated that by Cromwell’s 
order his remains were interred in Horncastle 
Church, and that there is a monument with an 
inscription to his memory painted on a lozenge- 
shaped canvas on the south side of the chancel, 
and on it his arms are also painted. 

More than this I have not been able to collect 
respecting Sir Ingram Hopton, but I should like 
to know where he lived, and if his family is still 
represented. 
whether the lozenge-shaped canvas still remains 
to keep alive the memory of this devoted loyalist. 


x X. 





Lorp Barxwoop. — In the “ Relation of the 
Imprisonment of John Bunyan,” published in 
Bunyan’s Works, is the following passage, forming 


| milianus Cesar. 


it effect. ‘The judges alone have power in such a 
matter,’ was the only answer he could obtain.” 

In this passage the writer of the Memoir speaks 
of the “benevolent nobleman,” as if he knew some- 
thing about him. I therefore repeat my ques- 
tion—Who was Lord Barkwood ? MELETEs. 


Tue Veneraste Bepe. — In the public library 
at Norwich is a small volume, in which are bound 
together three works, viz. : — 

1. “Commentaria D. Venerabilis Bede in quinque 
libros Moysis, jam primo in lucem edita. Veneunt Ant- 
verpie in intersigni Rubri Castelli.” [On the last page 
is] “ Explicit Expositio in librum Deuteronomii editum 
a Venerabili Beda. Antverpiw apud Guilielmum Monta- 
num, Anno Domini mpx.u, mense Aprili.” 

2. “Joannis Trittenhemii Abbatis Spanhemensis liber 
octo quxstionum quas illi dissoluendas proposuit Maxi- 
Colonix, impensis Melchioris Nouesiani. 
Anno MDXXX1III.” 

3. “Commentatio quedam Theologica que eadem pre- 
catio est de industria tanquam in Aphorismos dissecta : 
Lectori presertim erudito et pio multum sane placitura. 
Apud Seb. Gryphium. Lugduni, 1539.” 

I am not aware of the existence of any other 
copy of this work of Bede. It is not incorporated 
in any edition of his collected works, nor can I 
find any mention of it in any of the lists given by 
his editors or biographers.* Q. 

Concius Romanus. — I have in my collection 
a bronze Roman vase, of very peculiar form, 
twelve inches high, holding six pounds (120 


| ounces) of water, bearing the following inscrip- 
| tion : — 


I should like also to be informed | 


IMP . CAESARE 
VESPAS . VI 
fr. CAES. AVG. F. Ill © 
MENSVRAE 
EXACTAE . IN 
CAPITOLIO 
P. x 
[* This edition of Bede’s Commentary is noticed by 
Maittaire (Annales Typog. tom. iii. pars. i. & ii. p. 534): 
“Commentaria Beda in Pentateuchum: apud Gulielmum 
Montanum, in intersigni rubri castelli, 8. Antverp, 1542.” 
—Ep. 
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It is the standard measure of ten pounds in the 
time of Vespasian, and is, I believe, the only “Con- 
gius Romanus” known. An engraving of it is 
given in Pyramidographia, by John Greaves, Lon- 
don, 1646, where the notice of it is in these words, 
“ICON CONGIT VESPATIANI IN PALATIO FARNESIANO 
rom.” My query is, when was the Farnese col- 
lection dispersed, ‘and if there be any known, 
copies of this congius? If so, how many, and in 
what material ? 

Greaves, in his second part, p. 92, says: — 





*At mv being in Jta/y there was found amongst the 
ruins at Rome a semicongius of brasse, of the same figuri 
with this of Vespasian’s, the sides much consumed by rust. 
This I also measured, and found it to be the half of Ves- 


pasian’s congius.” 

What follows beats the greatest beer-drinker at 
any German kneipe : 

“From this measure of congius we may rightly appre- 
hend how vast that draught was of Novellus Torquatus, 
ink three of these congii at once: from whence he 
illed Novellus Tricongius.” 


who dt 
wis ¢ 

I want to know where this semicongius is. If 
in any public or private museum in Italy or else- 
Also I should like to know the etymology 
Joun Davipson. 


Ww here. 


ol conguits, 


Arms, WANTED Famity ror. — ‘To what family 
do the following arms belong, “ Azure, a chevron 
ingrayled between three eagles displayed ” ? ] 
believe the Gilberts of London, temp. Henry VII. 

Juxta Turrm, 


Erteram sy D'Israruit.—Could any reader of 
“N. & Q.” furnish the epigram by D’ Israeli con- 
taining a criticism on Alison, who wrote seven 
huge volumes to prove that God was a Tory ? 

ee 

Fox, tue Tinker.—In Hamper’s Life of Dug- 
dale, it. is stated 

“Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Frankley was taken prisoner 
by a party of horse sent from Egbaston by Fox the 
Tinker, to Ticknell Manor, near Bewdley.” 

Who was Fox the Tinker, and what is known 
ibout him ? Tuomas E. Winnineton. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

Hartsnorne.—William Hartshorne, whose son 
Richard, born in 1641, emigrated to America, had 
another son Hugh, who had a proprietary interest 
with William Penn in West Jersey. A grandson 
of Hugh instituted chancery proceedings in New 
Jersey to recover his grandfather's proprietary 
rights ? Can anything be learned of the parentage 
of William ? Sr. T. 

Heratpic.—What family besides that of “St. 
George” uses the following crest : Upon a wreath, 
arg. and az., a demi-lion rampant gu. ducally 
crowned, or ? J. St. Georare. 

Brighton 

Turoport lioox's LINES ON Moore. — Theo- 
dore Hook's talent for improvisation is well known. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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It is said in Rogers's Table Talk, that when sitting 
one day at the piano singing an extempore song, 
Moore happened to look into the room, when 
Hook instantly introduced a long parenthesis, 
Two lines only of this are given in Rogers : — 
* And here’s Mr. Moore 
Peeping in at the door.” 
Can any reader furnish me with the remainder? 
T. Booru. 
Hvisu.— There are in the West of England 
many places of the name of Iluish. I should be 
thankful to be told by any reader who might know 
either of them, whether it is by, above, or on high 
cround above, a stream of water? W. Barnes, 
~ Came Rei tory, Dorset. 


Jones. — Thomas Lloyd, the first Governor of 
Pennsylvania, married Mary, daughter of Gilbert 
Jones of Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. To which 
of the Welsh families of Jones did this Gilbert 
belong? In Burke's Commoners, under “ Lloyd 
of Dolobran,” Thomas Lloyd is said to have mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Colonel Rog r Jones ot 
Welshpool, Governor of Dublin, éemp. James II, 
who defeated the Marquis of Ormond, &c. This 
is an error. Mrs. Lloyd's father was certainly 
Gilbert; and I believe the name of the Coleone 
Jones who defeated Ormond, to have been neither 
Gilbert nor Roger, but Michael. St. T. 


Lecacy Dury. —A lady died in 1797, and lef 
a legacy on which two per cent. duty was paid, 
Query, the relationship between the testatrix and 
legatee? I believe there is now no such rate of 
duty as two per cent., nothing between one and 
three. R. W. Drxon. 


Docror Mac Ilare on Paruiamentary Exsc- 
rions.— About seven years ago Dr. Mac Hale, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, gav 
evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons as to the duty of priests or bishops of 
that church interfering by way of advice with the 
votes of the members of their flocks at parliament- 
ary elections. In the wilderness of Blue Books! 
have not succeeded in discovering a report of this 
evidence. Where is it to be found ? GRIME. 





Pomeroy Famiry.—I much desire to interest 
your genealogical correspondents in the subjoined 
inquiry. Who was the father of Thomas Pome- 
roy, gentleman, of Trethynyk, St. Earney, Corn 
wall, who, in 1598, there married Mary Gelflrey, 
widow? Arms, a lion ramp. gu., within a bordure 
engr. sa. Crest, a lion sejant gu., holding in the 
dexter paw an apple or, Along and unsuccessful 
search for this object has been professionally made, 
which may somewhat excuse its introduction to 
“N.& Q.” “ Philosophia stemma non inspicit,” 
may serve for a maxim, but in the business o 
life we cannot disregard it. Not to intrude un- 
necessarily on your columns a question of mere 
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family interest, important to the furtherance of a 


will, your correspondents will oblige by address- 
ing, INQUIRER. 
Post Office, Guildford. 


Presenpd Rectory or Lampister.—In the 
reign of William III. or Queen Anne, Thomas 


Watson, Bishop of St. David’s, was deprived of 


his bish pric. As Dean of the Colk Fe ¢ f Christ 
at Brecon, he possessed himself of and carried 


away all the muniments and ancient deeds per- 


Somerville, but the editor says in a note, that this 
must be a mistake ; and, indeed, intimates through- 


| out, that the work is by no means trustworthy. 


taining to the « ollege at Brecon. I am searching | 


for the original deed of appropriation of the Pre- 
bend Rectory of Lambister, in Radnorshire, but 
hitherto in vain. The Record Office, Rolls Build- 
ings, and the British Museum have been carefully 
searched. It is not in either place. Can any 
suggest the locus in quo ? J.C. H. 


Quorations. — Where do the following lines 
occur ; 
“ Love thou thy sorrow: grief shall brin 
Its own excuse in after years; 
rhe rainbow—see how fair a thing 
God hath built up from tears.” 


I quote from memory, but believe my version 


to be substantially correct, A. HI. H. 
Amblesides. 
“What is the blooming tincture of the skin 
fo peace of mind and harmony within,” &« 
SIGMA. 


Erigram on Lorp Joun Russexy. — In what 
year did Lord John Russell (Earl Russell) lose 
his seat for Devonshire, or was defeated in a con- 
tested election for that county, which defeat, as 
he said, was caused by the influence of the clergy, 
and gave rise to an epigram, commencing — ; 

“ Thou ridden! that shall never be 
By prophet or by priest?” &c. &c. 

Who was the author, and what is the conclu- 

sion of this epigram ? pe 5 


Roman Usrs. — Would F, C. EH. or any of your 
correspondents answer the following queries : 

1. Does a bare-footed religious put on shoes 
when the celebrant at the mass ? 

2. Is the cope ever used by the officiating priest 
at mass in small churches ? 

3. When, and by whom, was the Litany of Inter- 
cession for England written? On what authority 
do similar compositions rest, and are they ever 
publicly recited ? : 

4. What religious order is distinguished by 
having blue instead of white linen collars ? 


L. J. 


SomervILte. — Sir Robert Logan, Laird of | 


Restalrig, is said to have married Geilles, second 
dfughter of Thomas Lord Somerville, who, in my 
copy of the Memorie of the Somervilles, vol. i. p. 
169, is said to have been the son of Sir John 


Where may an authentic lineage of the Somer- 
villes be found ? St. T. 


Prince Scuwarrzensure’s EpigkaAM oN 
BAYONETS. It would be a kindness if any of 
your readers would furnish me with it in Eng- 
lish: — 

“You can do anything with bayonets, except sit on them.” 


T. Boorn. 


Ricuarp Sirs, titular bishop of Chalcedon, 
was born in Lincolnshire, a.p. 1566, and died in 
Paris aA.p. 1655 (Wood's Athe ne Oxon., sub. nom. ). 
[am anxious to know what was his native place, 
and where I shall find any notice of his ancestors 
and family connections ? What arms did he bear? 

GRIME. 


TYDIDEs. I have an etching which represents 
a Greek warrior. His dress is classical, except 
that he wears a bishop’s mitre instead of a helmet, 
and his shield is blazoned with the sun and moon 
at the top, and seven stars below. On a table is 
a head in a clerical wig and hat, with a pair of 
bands. By the sidefof it are a plate, knife, and 
fork. Below is inscribed - Tydides.” There is 
no name of artist or publisher, and nothing in the 
print enables me to guess its date; but with it is 
one, like in style and paper, lettered * Rhodes,” 
with one figure, the overthrown Colossus, naked, 
except a jack-boot on the right leg, and bearing in 
the face an unmistakeable likeness to Lord Bute. 
This suggests the date of about a century ago; the 
drawing of both is very good. I shall be glad to 


| be told the meaning of “ ‘Tydides.” F. H. 


Queen Vicror1a.—Can any of your Sussex 
readers inform me whether the late Duchess of 
Kent and her daughter, then Princess Victoria, 
resided for a season at Bognor ? F. B. 


Wanrpen or THE Crxque Ports.—Amongst the 


| paintings at Knole, Sevenoaks, Kent, is— 





“ A Prospect of Dover Castle, with the Town, Harbour, 
and Country adjacent, and the Procession of the Lord 
Warden on his Return to the Castle after having taken 
the Seriment or Oath of Office at a Court of Shipway, 
held upon Bradenstone Hill for that purpose. By 
Wootton.” 

My Query is, Who is the Lord Warden whose 
procession is thus depicted? Lord Palmerston 
is the present Lord Warden; and to commemo- 
rate his holding the office, an admirer of the pre- 
mier has given a portrait of the noble Lord to the 
corporation of Dover. Atrrep Joun DunkIN. 

Dartford. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Origen Axp Brirats.—De Courson, in his 
Histoire des Peuples Bretons, vol. i. p. 59, says :— 

“Origine attribuait & la foi des prétres Bretons en 
Yunité d’un Dieu tout puissant, les rapides progres du 
christianisme dans l’ile de Bretagne.” 

The reference is “ Orig. Comment. in Ezech.” 


What are the words of Origen to which De Cour- 


son alludes ? H. C. C. 


[The words of Origen are, “ Quando enim terra Bri- 
tannie ante adventum C — in unius dei consensit reli- 
gionem?” (Orig. in Ezek. hom. iv. fol. 139, Par. 1519.) 
This is the passage alluded to by Bishop Stillingfleet 
( Origines Britan. cap. ii.) “ Besides the testimony of Ter- 
tullian conce ring the British churches,” he says, “ we 
have another of Origen not long after, who s aith, ‘When 
did Britain before the coming of Christ consent in the 
worship of one God?’ Whic ht implies that the Britons 
were then known to be Christians; and, by being so, were 
brought off from the former idolatry . But I 
wonder what should make two such le ined antiquaries 
as Mr. Camden and Bishop Godwin so far to mistake the 


sense of Origen, to understand him as if he had said, that | 


Britain, by the help of the Druids, always consented in 
the belief of one God, whereas it is very plain, that Ori- 
gen speaks of it as a great alteration that was made in 
the religion of the Britons after the coming of Christ. 
And Origen doth not only speak of the belief, but of the 
worship of one God, which it is certain from C: wsar that 
the Druids did never instruct the people in. Thus 
far Stillingfleet with respect to his version of the pas- 
sage in Origen. Nevertheless, it has been maintained 
by some eminent historical antiquaries, that the account 
given by Cesar of the Druidism of Gaul is not a fair pic- 
ture of the primitive Druidic religion of Britain, which 
they contend is not without some oriental features; that 
while the Druidic priests worshipped in groves and under 
the oak like Abraham, they did really believe in the ex- 
istence of one Supreme Being. See Dr. Parsons’s Remains 
of Japheth, ch. iv.; The Patriarchal and Druidical Reli- 


gions Compared, by ‘the Rev. Wm. Cooke, M.A. Lond. 4to, 
1755; and The Patriarchal Religion of Britain, by the 
Rev. D. James, 8vo, 1836. } 


Venner or Bosenpen. — Perhaps some of your 
correspondents could give me some information 
regarding the family of Venner, who were latterly 
seated at an estate near Canterbury called Bosen- 
den, and state whether their descent can be traced 
from that “one Venner,” who, according to 
Burnet, attempted to excite a rising in London 
on religious grounds, in the reign of Charles I. 
The crest of the family is, I be slieve, an eagle dis- 
played or, winged arg. 

f Haste d, in his History of Kent (fol. ed. iii. 574), says 
of the manor of Bosendenne, that it “ became the estate 
of the Kingsfords, from whom it passed in marriage to 
Venner, in which it continued till Kingsford Venner of 
Chelsea, in the year 1786, alienated it to George Gipps, 
Esq. of Canterbury.” 

In Berry’s Genealogies of Kent, p. 370, the pedigree 
given of the family of Venour or Venner commences about 
the reign of Elizabeth, John Venour being then described 
as of Fields, in the county of Sussex; and is not carried 
further down than 1619, when John the son of George, 
and Edward the son of Sir Edward, are stated to have 
died, 


| necessary means of defence, they were 


This Sir Edward Venner is called in that pedigree a 
Judge of the King’s Bench, evidently meaning Sir Ed. 
ward Fenner, who was a judge of that court from 159) 
till 1612; and who is described by Mr. Foss in his Judges 
of England, vi. 152, as the son of John Fenner, of C rawley 
in Surrey, evidently a different family. See Dallaway’s 
Topog. of the Rape of Chichester, i. 16. 

We will not venture to account for this variation in 
the name, which is made still more puzzling by the error 
on the judge’s monument at Hayes, in Middlesex, where 
Jenner is substituted for Fenner. 

We know not whether the “one Venner 
belongs to either of the families. } 


” of Burnet 


Tue Pate.—Where can I find the best account 
of the history of the English Pale in Ireland, the 
counties it from time to time contained, the period 
when it was first established, and the circum- 
stances under which it was finally abolished ? 

T.L. 

[A valuable notice of the English Pale will be found in 
Gerard Boate’s Jreland’s Natural History, ed. 1657, p- 7, 
and reprinted in A Collection of Tracts and Treatises on 
Ireland, 1869, vol. i. p. 17; see also pp. 446 and 691 of 
the latter work. ‘The territory called “the Pale” com- 
prehended the county of Louth, in the province of Ulster, 
and the counties of Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, in the 
province of Leinster. Prior to the rebellion of 1641, the 
people of the Pale had always prided themselves on their 
loyalty to the crown of England; but being abandoned at 
this time by the executive of Dublin, and without the 
forced to confede- 
rate with the rebels, not only to save their property, but 
also their lives. — Memoirs of Bishop Bedell, ed. 186, 
p. 162, In Cox’s Hibernia Anglicana, and in the Tracts 
of Sir John Davis, who was attorney-general to James |. 
in Ireland, accounts are given of various great Councils, 
or Parliaments, convened in Ireland at an early period by 
the different Lords Lieutenants and Deputies, and held ia 
the various towns of the English Pale, or such places as 
were in possession of the English, as Dublin, Drogheda, Trim, 
Kildare, Naas, Castledermot, Carlow, Kilkenny, Cashel, 
Limerick, Waterford, and Wexford. These parliaments, 
it appears, were confined to Meath, Leinster, and Munster, 
as the English authority was not sufficiently established 
in Ulster and Connaught. ‘The best account of the Pale 
we have met with is in The Annals of Ireland by the Fow 
Masters, Ato, 1846, pp. 318, 550; also The Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, passim. | 


Who is the author of the 
SIGMA. 


see 


* Rosrs Aparr.” — 
fine old song, called “ Robin Adair ?” 

Glasgow. 

[ Towards the close of last century the beautiful Irish 
air, ** Eileen a Roon” (Ellen, the secret treasure of my 
heart), was introduced to the British public as a Scotch 
melody under the name of Robin Adair. The grounds 
for this assumption appear in the correspondence be- 


tween Robert Burns and his publisher Thomson. Thom- 
son, writing to Burns in August, 1793, says: “I shall be 
glad to see you give Robin Adair a Scottish dress. Peter 


{ Pindar] is furnishing him with an English suit for 4 
change, and you are well matched together. Robin’s ait 
is excellent, though he certainly has an out-of-the-way 
measure as ever poor Parnassian wight was plagued 
with.” Burns asserted that it was Scotch, and was not 
aware that Robin Adair was an Irishman. He was &1- 
cestor of Viscount Molesworth; lived at Hollypark, ia 
the county of Wicklow; and early in the last century 
was a member of the Irish parliament. ] 
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Toms or Uco Foscoro.—In the churchyard of 
Chiswick is the grave of Ugo Foscolo, who died 
in the year 1827, aged fifty. The original tomb 
has been recently removed (1861), and a new one 
of polished granite, within a handsome iron rail- 
ing, has been substituted for it. On either side 
are the armorial bearings of the deceased, namely, 
Gules, a fess argent; crest, a crown; motto, 
“ Accingar zona fortitudinis.” 

Some of your correspondents may perhaps be 
able to furnish a short notice of this eminent 
Italian patriot. J. H. James. 

{Some extended biographical notices of Ugo Foscolo 
will be found in The Annual Biography and Obituary, xii. 
333—346; the Gent. Mag. for Dec, 1827, p. 566; the New 
Monthly Magazine, xxxiv. 153—168; and in Gorton’s 
Biog. Dict., Supplement. For separate Memoirs of this 
accomplished scholar, see our 3'¢ §, ii, 150.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





W. Wivserrorce.—Where can I find Wiiber- 
force’s speech on the bringing forward the Bill for 
the abolition of the slave trade ? A. J. Trix. 

[The speech of Mr. Wilberforce, May 12, 1789, on a 
motion for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, is printed in 
the Parliamentary History, xxviii. 41—67, and reprinted, 
with other speeches, as a pamphlet, by Stockdale, 8vo, 
1789.) 

S. Germanus.— What is the correct reference, | 
in the Acta Sanctorum, to the life of this saint by | 
Constantius ? C. 

[Vide Acta Sanctorum, July 31, Mensis Julius, vol. vii. 
p. 191, &e.] 


Replies. 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S LIBRARY. 
(3"4 S. iv. 63.) 

Errtonnacn calls The Puritan turned Jesuit 
Dr. John Owen’s treatise, as if it was a well- 
known acknowledged work of his. It is true 
Dr. Watt sets it down as his, but no mention is 
made of it by Dr. Andrew Thomson, nor by the 
author of his Life in the Biographia Britannica, 
nor by Wood in his Athene. I should be glad to 
know why Errionnacn so unhesitatingly fathers | 
it upon Owen, who is not likely, prima facie, to | 
have published a work with such a title. 

The name of Minus Celsus Senensis is not fic- 
titious. He was a learned Italian, a native of | 
Siena, who lived in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. He embraced Protestantism, retired 
into the Grisons, and finally settled at Bale, where 
he became a corrector of the press. Andrew | 
Dudith wrote a letter on the same subject, which, | 
with that of Beza on the opposite side, is appended 
to the treatise of Minus Celsus. 

In reference to Errionnacn’s query respecting 
Antoine Arnauld, I give the following extract | 
from the Preface to the 12th vol. of his Quvres, 
Paris et Lausanne, 1775—82. 4°, 50 vols. :— 


131 





“ La Tradition de [ Eglise, &c., fut le premier écrit de 
MM. de Port-Royal concernant le principal article de la 
controverse avec les Calvinistes: encore n’y avoit-il qu’un 
rapport indirect. L’édification des fidéles en étoit le but 
principal. Il formoit la plus grande partie de l’ Office du 
S. Sacrement, publié en 1659, en 2 vols. in-8°. Cette 
Office ne renfermoit d’abord, avec les Priéres ordinaires, 
que les Lecons qui se récitent le jour de la Féte et pen- 
dant Octave. On jugea a propos d’y en ajouter pour 
tous les Jeudis de l'année: six pour chaque Jeudi. Ces 
Lecons, au nombre de 312, forment la Tradition de [ Eglise 
touchant ’ Eucharistie. Ce ne sont que des extraits des 
meilleurs ouvrages des Peres de )’Eglise sur cette matiére. 
La petite Perpétuité de la Foi étoit destinée, dans son 
origine, & servir de Préface & cet ouvrage; mais elle fut 
supprimée, parcequ’on jugea plus convenable de ne rien 
meler qui sentit la controverse dans un écrit ot l’on ne se 
proposoit que d’éclairer et de nourrir la piété des fideles 
pour ce saint mystére. La courte Préface qu’on y sub- 
Stitua ne fut consacrée qu’&’ rendre compte cu dessein 
qu’on avoit eu en composant cet office du S. Sacrement, 
et & presenter l’esquisse de l’argument développé dans le 
livre Dela Perpétuité de la Foi. M. Dupin et M. Besoigne 
attribuent cette Préface 2 M. Arnauld, aussi bien que la 
direction de tout l’Office du S. Sacrement. Mais la tra- 
duction des passages des Peres, dont les Lecons de cet 
Office sont composées, est donnée & M. le Maitre et au Duc 
de Luynes qui avoit un trés-beau génie pour la traduction. 
M. Arnauld et les autres Théologiens compagnons de sa 
retraite, se contenttrent de la revoir et de la corriger. . . . 
La Table Historique et Chronologique des SS. Péres et des 
Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, dont on a tiré les Lecons contenues 
en l’ Office du S$. Sacrement fut imprimée a la suite de ces 


| mémes Lecons, auxquelles on avoit donné le titre parti- 


culier de Tradition de [' Eglise sur [ Eucharistie. Quoique 
les opinions varient au sujetde l’auteur de cette Table, 
nous n’hésitons pas 4 la donner & M. Arnauld. Ceux qui 


| ’attribuent & M. le Maitre ont sans doute confondu la 


traduction des extraits des SS. Péres avec la Table chro- 
nologique, et n’ont peut-étre pas fait attention qu’il étoit 
mort en 1658, plus d’un an avant l’impression de l’Office 
du §. Sacrement, auquel la Table est postérieure. A 
l’égard de M. de Sacy, et de M. Je Duc de Luynes, que 
d’autres en font Auteurs, il n’est pas vraisemblable qu’ils 
aient composé un écrit de cette érudition. Nous nous 
en tenons donc au jugement de ceux qui l’attribuent a 
M. Arnauld, d’autant mieux que le style et le caractére 
de cet écrit lui conviennent parfaitement.” 

The editors of the Works of Arnanld from 
which the above extract is taken were l'Abbé de 
Bellegarde, and l’Abbé de Hautefage. 

Pierre Thomas du Fossé was born at Rouen in 
1634, and was the son of Gentienne Thomas, 
maitre des comptes en la chambre de Normandie, 
He was educated at the monastery of Port-Royal, 
to which he was admitted at nine years of age, 
and continued all his life a devoted adherent ot 
the doctrines maintained in that establishment. 

“Le Maitre de Sacy, frére d’Antoine,” (I quote from 
the Biographie Universelle), “lui proposa de travailler 
avec lui & la vie de dom Barthélemi des Martyrs. Non 
seulement Du Fossé avait recueilli les matériaux de cette 
Vie, donnée par M. de Sacy, et l’avait traduite de l’espa- 
gnol; il avait encore eu part & sa composition, en sorte 
qu’on peut la lui attribuer, a plus juste titre peut-étre 
qu’a M. de Sacy.” 

He also wrote a life of Thomas i Becket and 


| other biographical works, and had a considerable 
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Queries With Answers. 


axp Briratn.— De pew in his 
Histoire des Peuples Bretons, vol. i. p. 59, says 

“Origene attribuait & la foi des ae Bectone on en 
Vunité d'un Dieu tout puissant, les rapides progres du 
christianisme dans l’ile de Bretagne. 

The reference is ‘Orig. Comment. in Ezech.” 
What are the words of Origen to which De Cour- 
son alludes ? .C.C. 

[The words of Origen are, “Quando enim terra Bri- 
tannie ante adve ‘ntum Christi in unius dei consensit reli- 
gionem?” (Orig. in Ezek. hom. iv. fol. 139, Par. 1519.) 
This is the passage alluded to by Bishop Stillingfleet 
( Origines Britan. cap. ii.) “ Besides the testimony of Ter- 
tullian concerning the British churches,” he says, “ we 
have another of Origen not long after, who saith, ‘ When 
did Britain before the coming of Christ consent in the 
worship of one God?’ Which implies that the Britons 
were then known to be Christians; and, by being so, were 
brought off from the former idolatry . . . » But I 
wonder what should make two such le wrned antiquaries 
as Mr. Camden and Bishop Godwin so far to mistake the 
sense of Origen, to understand him as if he had said, that 
Britain, by the help of the Druids, always consented in 
the belief of one God, whereas it is very plain, that Ori- 
gen speaks of it as a great alteration that was made in 
the religion of the Britons after the coming of Christ. 
And Origen doth not only speak of the belief, but of the 
worship of one God, which it is certain from Caesar that 
the Druids did never instruct the people in.” Thus 
far Stillingfleet with respect to his version of the pas- 
sage in Origen. Nevertheless, it has been maintained 
by some eminent historical antiquaries, that the account 
given by Cwsar of the Druidism of Gaul is not a fair pic- 
ture of the primitive Druidic religion of Britain, which 
they contend is not without some oriental features; that 
while the Druidic priests worshipped in groves and under 
the oak like Abraham, they did really believe in the ex- 
istence of one Caupreme Being. See Dr. Parsons’s Remains 
of Japheth, ch. iv. The Patriarchal and Druidical Reli- 
gions Compared, by ‘the Rev. Wm. Cooke, M.A. Lond. 4to, 
1755; and The Patriarchal Religion of Britain, by the 
Rev. D. James, 8vo,,1836. } 

Venner or Bosenpen. — Perhaps some of your 
correspondents could give me some information 
regarding the family of Venner, who were latterly 
seated at an estate near Canterbury called Bosen- 
den, and state whether their descent can be traced 
from that “one Venner,” who, according to 
Burnet, attempted to excite a rising in London 
on religious grounds, in the reign of Charles I. 
The crest of the f family is, I be lieve, an eagle dis- 
played or, winged arg. F. 

[ Haste d, in his History of Kent (fol. ed. iii, 574), says 
of the manor of Bosendenne, that it “ became the estate 
of the Kingsfords, from whom it passed in marriage to 


ORIGEN 


Venner, in which it continued till Kingsford Venner of 


Chelsea, in the year 1786, alienated it to George Gipps, 
Esq. of Canterbury.” 

In Berry’s Genealogies of Kent, p. 370, the pedigree 
given of the family of Venour or Venner commences about 
the reign of Elizabeth, John Venour being then described 
as of Fields, in the county of Sussex; and is not carried 
further down than 1619, when John the son of George, 
and Edward the son of Sir Edward, are stated to have 
died. 


| when it was 


This Sir Edward Venner is called in that pedigree a 
Judge of the King’s Bench, evidently meaning Sir Ed- 
ward Fenner, who was a judge of that court from 1590 
till 1612; and =" is described by Mr. Foss in his Judges 
of England, vi. 152, as the son of John Fenner, of C rawiley 
in Surrey, evidently a different family. See Dallaway’s 
Topog. of the Rape of Chichester, i. 16. B 

We will not venture to account for this variation in 
the name, which is made still more puzzling by the error 
on the judge’s monument at Hayes, in Middlesex, where 
Jenner is substituted for Fenner. 

We know not whether the “one Venner” 
belongs to either of the families. } 


of Burnet 


Tue Pate.—Where can I find the best account 
of the history of the English Pale in Ireland, the 
counties it from time to time contained, the period 
first established, and the circum- 


| stances under which it was finally abolished ? 


A. Sede 


[A valuable notice of the English Pale will be found in 


| Gerard Boate’s Jreland’s Natural History, ed. 1657, p. 7, 


and reprinted in A Collection of Tracts and Treatises on 
Ireland, 1860, vol. i. p. 17; see also pp. 446 and 691 of 
the latter work. The territory called “the Pale ” com- 
prehended the county of Louth, in the province of Ulster, 
and the counties of Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, in the 
province of Leinster. Prior to the rebellion of 1641, the 
people of the Pale had always prided themselves on their 
loyalty to the crown of England; but being abandoned at 
this time by the executive of Dublin, and without the 
necessary means of defence, they were forced to confede- 
rate with the rebels, not only to save their property, but 
also their lives. — Memoirs of Bishop Bedell, ed. 1862, 
p. 162. In Cox’s Hibernia Anglicana, and in the Tracts 
of Sir John Davis, who was attorney-general to James |. 
in Ireland, accounts are given of various great Councils, 
or Parliaments, convened in Ireland at an early period by 
the different Lords Lieutenants and Deputies, and held in 
the various towns of the English Pale, or such places as 
were in possession of the English, as Dublin, Drogheda, Trim, 
Kildare, Naas, Castledermot, Carlow, Kilkenny, Cashel, 
Limerick, Waterford, and Wexford. These parliaments, 
it appears, were confined to Meath, Leinster, and Munster, 
as the English authority was not sufficiently established 
in Ulster and Connaught. ‘The best account of the Pale 
we have met with is in The Annals of Ireland by the Fow 
Masters, 4to, 1846, pp. 318, 550; see also The Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, passim. | 


“Rosi Apark.” — Who is the 
fine old song, called “ Robin Adair ? 


author of the 
a SIGMA. 

Glasgow. 

[ Towards the close of last century the beautiful Irish 
air, ** Eileen a Roon” (Ellen, the secret treasure of my 
heart), was introduced to the British public as a Scotch 
melody under the name of Robin Adair. The grounds 
for this assumption appear in the correspondence be- 


tween Robert Burns and his publisher Thomson. Thom- 
son, writing to Burns in August, 1793, says: “I shall be 
glad to see you give Robin Adair a Scottish dress. Peter 


[ Pindar] is furnishing him with an English suit for 4 
change, and you are well matched together. Robin's air 
is excellent, though he certainly has an out-of-the-way 
measure as ever poor Parnassian wight was plagued 
with.” Burns asserted that it was Scotch, and was not 
aware that Robin Adair was an Irishman. He was 42- 
cestor of Viscount Molesworth; lived at Hollypark, ia 
the county of Wicklow; and early in the last century 
was a member of the Irish parliament. ] 
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b 7 oF ‘ 
eree a Toms or Uco Fosc QS — eEe 
gt Toms 01 ; oscoLo.—In the churchyard of “ La Tradition de ? Eglise, &c 
1 1590 Chiswick is the grave of Ugo Foscolo, who died MM. de Port-Royal a _ at es? 
59 cernant le , 
Tudoes in the year 18% 27. aged fifty. The orig controverse avec le principal article de la 
Fud e rig inal tomb Tse | es Calvinistes: encore n’y avoit-il qu’un 
any has been recently removed (1861), and : a new one rapport ——— L’édification des fidéles en étoit ” but 
away \ s . rincipal. ’ it ls . . 
y's of pe hed g granite, within a handsome iron rail- B alle ez la ey partie de Il’ Office du 
; : - 4 , public e 5e m 98 wo : ° ’ 
ne ti ing I. us been substituted for it. On either side | Office ne sentionals ‘Wabord rt + — a. Cotte 
: = : é ‘ 2c »g > >¢ 4 e 
mpnten are the armorial bearings of the deceased, namely, | 4¥° les Lecons qui se récitent le tour d “> Fe yo 
stine Gules, a fess argent; crest, a crown; motto dant Octave. On jugea & propos dy — on a pen- 
: ial ae af . eoe¢ ’ wag 
Accingar zond fortitudinis.” _ les Jeudis de l’année: six pour chaque Jendi. "Cos 
Surnet S Ww 2 eens CONS, au ; » ‘ 
€ ome of your correspondents may perhaps be aon hant ? Euchors 7 s12, pepe lonay mace 
> ‘ ~ HM . . 4 stile. . 2 > . can 
able to furnish a short notice of this eminent | meilleurs ouvrage ie. Ce ne sont que des extraits des 
count Italian patriot ~ ages des Peres de l’Eglise sur cette mati¢re 
1, th : J. H. James. La petite Perpétuité de la Foi étoit destinée, d = a 
( . re . caaieiteas . ‘ icine. 32 “ : ans 608 
» the hh he f extended biographical notices of Ugo Foscolo Cage, S Serve de Preface & cet ouvrage ; mais elle fut 
yeriod will be found in 7 he Annual Biography and Obituary, xii. supprimée, parcequ’on jugea plus convenable de ne rien 
rcul- edly. a Gent. Mag. for Dec. > p- 566; the New moter qui sentst la controverse dans un écrit ou l’on ne se 
« fi > Tt Ss > lai . . 
, y @ Mu Magazine, eae 2 ee i. dat te Gated pr »po oit que dé lairer et de nourrir la piété des fidéles 
CLL. Biog. Dict., Supplement. For separate Sesssten of thie pour ce saint mystére. La courte Préface qu’on y sub- 
: accomplished scholar, see our 3'¢ §. ii. 150.] stitua ne fut consacrée qu’&’ rendre compte cu des ein 
und in rw , , } qu’on avoit eu en c Si e ic 7 — 
7, p» 7, , W. Witserrorce.—Where can I find Wilber- | & 4 presenter Teles. gr ny thom me in thee ge 
ises on force s speech on the bringing forwar , Ri) fon | livre Dela Perpé ; oi. M. Dupis yg ten 
oo the aboliti , ging ard the Bill for | pétuité dela Foi. M. Dupin et M. Besoigne 
691 of he abolition of the slave trade ? A. J. Trrx. attribuent cette Préface i M. Arnauld, aussi bien que la 
Ulster, [The speech of Mr. Wilberforce, May 12, 1789 | ya ony hg tout I’Office du 8. Sacrement. Mais la tra- 
aia motion for the Abolition of th 5 Sone ay 12, 1459, on a} Out ion des passages des Peres, dont les Lecons de c 
in the ; of the Slave Trade, is printed in | Office sont c ‘es. @ : ‘oa ages -_ 
41, the the Parliamentary History, xxviii. 41—67, and see soe | de L meant teabs eat Grants & M. le Maitre et au Duc 
a ther with other speeches, as a pamphlet, by Stockdale, 8v "| M.A | : oit un trés-beau génie pour la traduction. 
m th 1789.) » 0) ale, 8vo, Arnauld et les autres The cologie ns compagnons de sa 
at | retraite, se contentérent de la revo 
Pts ; e 2 t de la corriger. 
ut the S. Gery —_— at is ; = 9 
— in tl ye 1anus.— What is the correct reference, | y Fennel wore et Chronologique des SS. Péres et des 
— 1 the cta Sanctor um, to the life of this saint by | — ‘eclesiastiques, dont on a tiré les Levene contenucs 
b i a . oo " . ° , a 
ty, ta Constantius ? C or office du S. Sacrement fut imprimée a la suite de ces 
T oe Vide Acta S . mémes Lecons, auxquelles on avoit donné le titre parti 
racts [ Vide Acta Sanctor J 73 ensis J : : 3 raditi "Egli PE isti ; : 
Trac 4 netorum, July 31, Mensis Julius, vol. vii. — r de Tradition de I’ Eglise sur [ Eucharistie. Quoique 
ms ; } | les opinions varient au sujet de l’auteur de cette Table 
yuUNCIs, s n’hés ae 3 . > 
' ae nous n hésitons pas & la donner & M. Arnauld. Ceux ui 
riod by l’attribuent & M. le Maitre ont sans doute eaten l 
reld in , traduction des extraits des SS ei T a 
held Uevlics. — " de extraits des SS. P? res avec la Table chro- 
Trim . ologique, et n’ont peut-étre pas fait attention qu’il étoit 
Trim, ” ' I n 1658 lan on OF 5 
> ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S LIBRARY. — rk ce 58, plus d’un an ay ant l’impression de |’Office 
saab nik te ho .. crement, auquel la Table est postérieure. A 
~ (3"¢ S. iv. 63.) l’égard de M. de Sacy, et de M. Je Duc de Luynes, que 
unster, E ; d’autres en f A 
ae aa mee ont Auteurs, il n’est pa s 2 
~ — Dr. Joh ‘on calls The Puritan turned Jesuit | aient composé un écrit de cette — mbietie : _ 
re Pale John Owen’s treatise, as if it was en} te j any 
Q ‘ as a well- | en tenons donc au jugement de ceux i attri i 
sd Ete acieniae at : i¢ « : e ceux qui l’attribuent a 
"Ulete Dr. Wat knowledged work of his. It is true | ~ Arnauld, d’autant mieux que le style et le caractére 
: mad ry " ts it down as his, but no mention is | “°° lui conviennent parfaitement.” 
’ _ | la hl . 
: ane fhe ‘f pe Andrew Thomson, nor by the | The editors of the Works of Arnanld from 
. 0 ) . > hic i j 
ce nor by W od i site in the Biographia Britannica, | ™ hich the above extract is taken were l'Abbé de 
) . , , - 
—_ woh ] rE in his Athene. I should be glad to | Bellegarde, and Abbé de Hautefage 
why ErRIoNNACH so s ‘ ierre T as ‘ossé an 
it upon Owen, who is os hele pew y fathers waa ee re eee 
al Trish ict ontitiien ; de ikely, prima facie, to 34, and was the son of Gentienne Thomas 
of 7 I ed a work with such a title. maitre des comptes en la chambre de Normandie, 
sti 1e name i ‘eo . - .' > omen j 9 
— titious “He od es Celsus Senensis is not fic- He was educated at the monastery of Port-Royal 
r § itious. e was a learne ali: ; P ic i i : 
1ce be- Siena, who liv ; + ‘tl — Italian, a native of | which he was admitted at nine years of age 
ci red in re ea , Ds . 5 alia lg . * . ‘ . ie 5 ee 
Thom- century. He embrac ry part of the sixteenth a all his life a devoted adherent of 
. be eaeiin Qiieame on + € 4 ee retired | the doctrines maintained in that establishment 
. Peter s, and finally settled at Bale, wl “2 i ; ; 
§ 1ere Le Maitre de Sacy re d’Antoine,” 
+t for 8 he became a corrector of the e the Dé faitre de _Sacy, frere d’Antoine,” (I quote from 
a ee Delt wees! e press. Andrew | the Bingraphie Universelle), “lui proposa de travailler 
n’s ai ote a letter on the same subject, whicl avec lui a la vie de dom Barthéle ies Marty ‘ 
owe with thet of Besa on the Ch, | seulement Du F arthélemi des Martyrs. Non 
plagued to the tre ati ’ Mir os on side, 1 1s appende od | Vie dc a = MM de Bec — les matériaux de cette 
oat aa atise 0 inus Celsus | » Gonnee par e Sacy, et l’avait traduite de l’espa- 
— an. In reference to Err1onn | gnol; il avait encore eu part & sa composition, es vt 
vas &n- A ACH'S query respec ting qu’on veut la | E poorly 
- ie ntoine Arnauld, I give tl hg ® a lui attribuer, a plus juste titre peut-étre 
ark, ia from the P give the following extract | 4" M. de Sacy. 
century p 1e Preface to the 12th vol. of his (Euvres, He als + r 
aris et Lausanne, 1775—82. 4°, 50 vols. ; | oth 5 so wrote a life of Thomas 4 Becket and 
we og ? 5, a , oe ° 
| other biographical works, and had a considerable 
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share in De Sacy’s edition of the Bible. He died 

November 4th, 1698, a few months after he had 

completed the composition of his Memoirs, which 

were published at Utrecht in 1739, 
Dublin 


AAteus. 


ST. PATRICK, AND VENOMOUS CREATURES IN 


IRELAND. 
(3"¢ 82.) 

This subject has been so fully discussed in 
“N. & Q.,” 1* S., that the question may well be 
considered to be set at rest. Canon Darron has, 
however, two queries on the subject; first, as to 
the fact of no venomous reptiles existing now in 
Ireland; and, secondly, as to the real derivation 
of the popular tradition. As to the first, he 
answers it himself, by assuring us that “ serpents 
and adders” have been seen there; though all the 


S. iv. 


| in course of time taken in a literal sense. 


people, he says, declare that none are venomous. | 


By serpents 1 presume he means snakes, which are 
harmless ; 
venomous. If, then, adders are seen in Ireland, 
As to 
frogs and toads, these are not venomous, though 
a foolish prejudice attributes venom to the latter. 
I have kept several toads, and made many experi- 
ments upon them, and my firm conviction is that 
they are perfectly harmless. Errtonnacu (“N.& Q.” 
1* S. ili. 490) gives instances of an unsuccessful 
importation of adders into Ireland, but also men- 


venomous reptiles are certainly there. 


but adders, or vipers, are everywhere | 
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tions snakes as flourishing in the county of Down. | 


Another correspondent, Mr. W. Pinkerton (1" S. 


iv. 12), maintains that though the snake is not in- | 


digenous to Ireland, there is nothing in either the 
soil or climate to prevent its naturalisation. He 
also mentions that the species of toad called nat- 
ter-jack is found about Killarney. In a second 
communication (1* S. vi. 42), Ergionnacu con- 
siders the true origin of the introduction of frogs 
into Ireland to have been the importation of spawn 
from England, about the beginning of the last 
century, by Dr. Gwythers. It seems then certain 
that frogs, toads, and snakes, are found in Ireland; 
but we have no evidence that adders, otherwise 
called vipers, are there, except from Canon Dat- 
TON's Own information. 


But, secondly, as to the popular tradition that | 


St. Patrick, by his benediction, exempted Ireland 
from venomous reptiles; this is satisfactorily dis- 
posed of by the testimony of a writer long before 
St. Patrick’s time, Julius Solinus, who writes thus 


in his Polyhistoria, ¢. xxii., towards the close of 


the first century :— 

“Illic (Hibernia) nullus anguis, avis rara, gens inhos- 
pita et bellicosa.” 
This is quoted byC. H. in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. vi. 
590. There appears, therefore, no solid founda- 
tion for applying the legend of St. Patrick to 
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reptiles of any kind; and the preferable conclu. 
sion seems to be, that his having driven out the 
“ old serpent” by his preaching and labours, was 
It is 
well known to archeologists, that to other saints 
is attributed the expulsion of serpents, merely 
from their spiritual triumphs, or the success of 
their apostolic labours. I may instance SS. Guth- 
lake, Didymus, Hilary of Arles, Hilary of Poic- 
tiers, and Pirminius. The legend of St. George 
and the Dragon is traced to a similar origin; and 
the tradition of the preservation of Malta from 
venomous reptiles arose very naturally from the 
account of what befel St. Paul in that island. A 
remark of Errtonnacn, however, in his first com- 
munication deserves attention. The symbol, he 
remarks, may have had a deeper meaning, if, a 
many think, serpent worship obtained in early 
times in Ireland F. C. 


LAURISTON. 


76.) 


LAW Ol! 


(3'¢ S. iii. 486; iv. 31, 

I have for some years been collecting all the 
particulars in my power respecting the pedigree 
of the Laws of Lauriston. I have been induced 
to do this from my father, the late Sir John T. Lee, 
being the great-grandson of Jean, the sister of 
the celebrated John Law. 

The pedigree, as preserved in our family, is as 
follows : — 

Jean, the sister of John Law (daughter of Wm 
Law and Jean Campbell), was born Sept. 12, 
1669. She married John Hay, M.D., of Letham, 
grand-nephew of Sir John Nesbit of Dirleton; 
and related to the Hays, Marquesses of Tweedale 
The issue of this marriage was an only daughter, 
Margaret Hay; married to James M‘Lellan of 
the Kireudbright family. Their daughter, Mar- 
garet Hay M‘Lellan, married Jan. 12, 1784, John 
Lee, Capt. R.N., of the Lees of Darnhall in Che- 
shire. They were married in the parish chure 
of Stoke Damarel, Devon ; and I possess a certi 
fied copy of the marriage register. 

The issue of this marriage was 
John T. Lee, of Lauriston Hall, 
Aug. 27, 1784; died October 25, 1843. 
daughter, Henrietta Maria, died s. p. 

Sir J. T. Lee married Sophia Reed, daughter 


an only son, Sit 
Torquay ; born 
Also 


| of Major William Lawler of Greenwich, and had 


| 


issue — 
1. John Hutchinson, of Balsdon, Torquay. 
2. Melville Lauriston, of Magdalen College, 


| Cambridge, Rector of Bridport. 


3. Alfred Theophilus, of Christ's College, Cam 
bridge, and Rector of Ahoghill. 

And a daughter, Henrietta Margaret Hay, ant 
other female issue. 

I have in my possession a copy of the will ol 
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Jean Campbell, dated July 18, 1707. By it she 
levises the lands of Lauriston and Randalston, in 
the parish of Cramond, in the first place to the 
heirs male of her eldest son John; and in default, 
to the heirs male of her sons William, Robert, 
nd Hugh, Failing these, to 
heirs female of John Law; failing these, she 
rs the lands of Lauriston and Randalston to be 

ld, and the proceeds to be divided into seven 

qual portions, to be distributed amongst: 1. The 
hildren of Agnes, her eldest daughter (married 
» John Hamilton Wales, of the Signet, then de- 
eased); 2. the children of her second son, An- 
lrew; 3. children of Lilias; 4. Robert; 5. Wil- 
7.and Margaret Hay, the only 


in succession. the 


or- 


am; 6. Hugh; 7. ) 
hild of her daughter Jean and John Hay, M.D. 
[he witnesses to this will were James Marshall, 
Writer to the Signet ; and James Lantill, servitor 
» the sal 1 James Marshall. 
The children of William Law and Jean Campbell 
were as follows :— 


1. Agnes, born Feb. 1, 1666; married John 
Hamilton, W.S. 

2. James, died s. p- 1667. 

3. Jean, born Sept. 12, 1669; married Dr. 


John Hay. 

4. John Law, of Lauriston, born April 21, 1671. 

5. William, died bachelor. 

6. Andrew, born Nov. 22, 1673. 

Be William, born Oct. 24, 1675, Director-Gene- 
il of the French E. I. C.; and eeded to the 
Lauriston estate in 1734. 

8. Janet, born 1677. 

9. Robert, born 1678. 

10. Lilias, born 1680; 
nd died s. p- 

11. Hugh, born 1682. 


suc 


married John Clarke, 


William Law, the father, died in 1684. Jean 
Campbell survived till 1707. 

William Law, who inherited the Lauriston 
estate, married Rebecca Dives: and had issue 


John Law (born 1719), Governor-General of 
French India; and Jane Frances Law, born 1724 
(of whom hereafter). 

John Law (of Lauriston), the eldest son, mar- 
ied, in 1755, Jean, daughter of Don Alexander 
Carvalho, a Portuguese noble, who had issue : 

1. John William Law de Lauriston, born Sept. 
5, 1766 ; died on voyage of discovery with M. De 
la Pey rouse, . 

2. James Alex. Law de Lauriston (born Feb. 1, 
1768), Aide-de-Camp to Emperor Napoleon L, 
ind Marshal of France. He was the bearer of 
ihe Treaty of Peace of Amiens to London. He 
was succeeded by his son Augustus John Alex- 
ander, second Marquis, who died in 1860; and 
was succeeded by his son Alexander Louis Joseph, 

rn in 1821, the third and present Marquis. 

John Francis Law (the second son of William 
und Rebecca Law), born 1724; married a Miss 
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Carvalho of Madras, of the Portuguese family of 
Pombal; and died 1767, aged forty-three years; 
who was Commander-in-Chief of French East 
Indian forces. He had a son, James Francis Law, 
born 1758, and three daughters: the eldest mar- 
ried M. de Bruno; the second, Frances Xavier 
Charlotte, married Charles Smith, Esq., Governor 
of Madras; and had issue Culling Charles Smith, 
who married, Aug. 9, 1799, Lady Anne Welles- 
ley, sister of the Duke of Wellington, and widow 
of Hon. Henry Fitzroy. The issue of this mar- 
riage was a daughter Emily Frances, married in 
1822 to Henry, seventh Duke of Beaufort. 

Marshal Law had four brothers : Charles Louis, 
born 1769; Joseph Charles, born 1770; Francis 
John William, born Aug. 2, 1771 : Louis George, 
born 1773. F.J. W. Law was, on May 21, 1808, 
declared to be the nearest and legitimate heir of 
his father John Law, to the exclusion of his elder 
brothers, who were Roman Catholics, and so be- 
came possessed of the Lauriston and Randalston 
estates. ‘These were sold by his direction during 
his life-time, in or about 1824; the sum realised 
for them being about 25,000/. And the purchase 
money was divided in accordance with the direc- 
tion of the will of Jean Campbell. 

Your correspondent G. will see from the above, 
that F. J. Law was grand-nephew of the 
Aurrep T. Lee. 


The “F. J. W. Law of Lauriston,” mentioned by 
your correspondent as appearing in the Edinburgh 
Almanack of 1812, was Francis John W. Law, Esq. 
He was the grandnephew of the famous John Law, 
Comptroller of the Exchequer in France ; and was 
the brother of the gallant James Law, Ist Marquis 
of Lauriston, Marshal of France, and ambassador 
here from Napoleon at the Peace of Amiens, and 
the grand-uncle of the present Marquis of Lauris- 
ton, a nobleman of rank in Paris. This Francis 
J. W. Law inherited the paternal estate of Lau- 
riston in 1808, and was the last Law who pos- 
sessed it: for at his death, in 1828, as there was 
no heir male not an alien, some litigation arose, 
and the property was unfairly, and somewhat has- 
tily it is said, sold, and the proceeds dispersed 
among the kindred of the female lines. The 
French Marquis of Lauriston and his family 
should have been more apprised of and noticed in 
the suit, and they have consequently ever since 
felt themselves aggrieved. A. 


Buack Hore ar Cancurta, etc. (3 S. iii. 
450.)—As inquiry is made as to the names of the 
sufferers on this horrible occasion, a copy of the 
inscriptions on the monument erected at Calcutta 
to their memory may be worth a place in the 
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pages of “N.& Q.” A sketch of the obelisk, thus 


recording the atrocious deed, may be found in the 


years ago by a relative (since dead), and it bore 
the author’s autograph. My relative, who was q 


Pictorial History of England, vol. vi. p. 47. | competent judge, esteemed the work highly. 


On the Front, 


“ To 
Toe Memory 


0 
Edward Eyre and William Baillie, Esqrs.; The Rev. 


S. Repmonp, 
Liverpool. 
Pratrorm (3" §. iv. 57.)—I select the follow. 
ing from the Preface to Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity :— 





Jervas Bellamy; Messrs. Jenks, Reevely, Law, Coates, 
Nelicourt, Jebb, Torriano, E. Page, 8S. Page, Grub, Street, 
Harod, P. Johnstone, Ballard, N. Drake, Carse, Knapton, 


“Men bent even against all the orders and laws 
wherein this Church is found unconformable to the Plat- 


Gosling, Dod, and Dalrymple; Captains Clayton, Bu- form of Geneva.” 


chanan, Witherington; Lieutenants Bishop, Hays, Blagg, 

Simpson, and J. Bellamy; Ensigns Paccard, Scott, Has- 

tings, C. Wedderburn, Dumbleton; Sea Captains Hunt, 

Osburn, and Purnell; Messrs. Carey, Leech, Stevenson, 

Guy, Porter, Parker, Caulker, Bendal, and Atkinson ; 
Who, with sundry other Inhabitants, 

Military and Militia, to the number of 123 persons, 
Were by the Tyrannic Violence of 
Suras-up-Dow La, Suba of Bengal, 
Suffocated in the Black Hole Prison of Fort William, 
in the night of the 20th day of June, 1756; 

And promiscuously thrown the succeeding morning 
into the Ditch of the Ravelin of this place. 

This Monument is erected by their Surviving Fellow 
Sufferer, 

J. Z. HotweEw.” 

On the Rear of the Monument. 

“ This Horrid Act of Violence 
was as amply, 
as deservedly, revenged on 
Suras-up-DowLa 
by His Majesty’s Arms, 
under the conduct of 
Vice-Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive. 


Anno 1757.” 
X. A. X. 
Tuomas, Duxe or Norrorx (3" S. iv. 70.) — 
In answer to your correspondent HerMENTRUDE, 
I beg to state that the marriages of Thomas, Earl 
(not Duke) of Norfolk, son of Edward I., were as 
follows : — 
1. To Anne, daughter of a knight who resided 
near Boughn, whose surname is unknown. 
2. To Alice, daughter of Sir Roger Halys. 
3. To Mary, daughter of William, Lord Roos, 
and widow of William, Lord Bruce. 
Cuartes F. S. WARREN. 
Over Vicarage, St. Ives, Hunts. 
Mapame ve Genus (3 §S. iv. 86.) — Your 


correspondent D. will find an account of Madame | 


de Genlis’s visit to the two ladies of Llangollen in 
her Mémoires (vol. iii. p. 343), published in Paris 
in 1825, 10 vols. 8vo. She was accompanied on 
that occasion by Mademoiselle d’Orléans (Madame 
Adelaide) ; but I can find no allusion to Made- 
moiselle Pamela, nor to any other place in Wales 
but Llangollen. A. R. 


“ Lerrers on Lireratore” (3° S., iv. 110.)— | 


This work (by no means an uninteresting one) 
was written by a young Dublin barrister named 
Sherlock—I think he is dead. My authority is 
derived from a presentation copy, lent to me some 


“ We have secretly framed our own Churches accord. 
ing to the Platform of the Word of God.” 
“ And have grounded your Platform on such proposi- 
tions,” &c. 
A 


“He wHo FIGHTS AND RUNS AWAY” (3° §. iy, 
| 61.)—If Goldsmith expanded the original passage 
| of Butler’s Hudibras, he was anticipated by a 
| French translation in verse, made, it is said, for 
| Prince Eugéne, and quoted in the notes of Dr. 
| Zachary Grey : — 

“ Car ceux qui s’enfuient peuvent revenir sur ses pas: 

Ainsi ils ne sont jamais mis hors de combat : 

Mais ceux au contraire qui démeurent sur sa place 

Se privent de tous moyens de réparer leur disgrace.” 

It would be remarkable if two writers shoul 
independently have fallen upon an expansion » 
similar as these. 5 

Durham. 

Batu Hosprrat (3" §. iv. 47.) —The Note of 
your correspondent X. A. X., referring to th 
establishment of the Bath Hospital in 1739, puts 
me in mind of an anecdote that I remember to 
have heard many years ago. And perhaps som 
of your correspondents may be able to verify it 

The hospital was established chiefly for th 
reception of poor strangers, resorting to Bath fur 
the benefit of the waters. The funds were raised, 
at least in part, by subscription ; and the wealthier 
invalids were naturally canvassed for contribu 
tions, Among these there happened to bes 
learned bishop who was exceedingly ill, and no 
expected to recover. The members of the Con- 
mittee, who waited on the dying bishop to solicit 
his aid, very ingeniously added a 0 to the severd 
sums of 5l. that figured in the list; and his loré- 
ship, doing as others appeared to have done, pu! 
| down his name for 507. But such was the virtue 
of the waters, that the bishop recovered ; and 1 
year or two afterwards, he visited Bath agai 
To his great surprise, a deputation from the Com 
mittee waited on him to request that, as he wa 
the principal contributor, he would favour thea 
with a motto for the hospital. Glancing over th 
subscription list, his Lordship at once perceived 
| how he had been dealt with, and gave them 4s! 

motto: “I was a stranger, and ye took me 
| Who was the bishop? Is the motto still r 
tained ? P. 5.6 
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Tansiss (3°¢ S. iv. 88.)—Tanjib is a corruption | nard, and printed for Nathaniel Renew and Jona- 


of the Hindustani word, éanzeb, signifying muslin; 
mulmul seems to come from malmal, of the same 


meaning; dorea may be from the Persian, daryd-i, | 
| 1671. 


which Shakespear (Hend. Dict.) renders, “a kind 
of silk cloth” (gros de Naples?); and ¢arnatan 
may be the origin of farletan (Fr. tarletane). 

R. S. CHarnocx. 


Prayinc “Germanps” (3° §. iv. 48.)—As the 
“playyng germands” were goods in a storehouse, 
were they not more likely to be garments than Ger- 


| Church Yard, 1670. 


than Robinson, at the King’s Arms, S*. Paul's 
This is, I should think, the 
edition mentioned by Mr. Hazuirr as advertised 


There is a list of books lately printed and sold 


| by N. R. & J. R. at the end, but the Charron is 


not included, so that the price does not we. 
A.G. 
Turopouitus (3" S. iv. 51, 74.)—One of the 
books in which this word might be looked for is, 


| Uso del Compass’ optico di D. Francesco di Lodosa, 
Oscorran Lirerary Gazette (3" S. iv. 87.) | Prete Alvernese, Roma, 1597, 12mo. I noted 
—Zeta inquires the titles of the “ Dramatic | this book for containing Bartoli’s Table of Squares 
Sketches” in this interesting publication, and the | (to 661), and he gives the means of continuing it 

as far as you wish by adding twice the last number 


mans? Foe 


names or initials of the authors. 


first, to give the history of the “ Oscotian.” The 
students of Oscott College established a very 


useful stimulus to youthful composition, which | 


they named the “ Repository.” Literary contri- 
butions were slipped into a box fixed up for their 
reception, and these were read up publicly once a 
week by a chosen editor. This “ Repository” 
lasted for some time, and gradually died away. 


It may be well, | 


and one more. Having myself made nearly 
50,000 squares, I can assert that this is a very 
expeditious method. W. Davis. 


Srrance Derrvations: Treacie, Pontirex 
(3 §. iv. 84.) —The derivation of the word 


treacle, ridiculed by W. Bowen Rowxanps, is, for 
all that, the received derivation, and, until he 
points out a better, there seems to be no objection 





to it. In Donnegan’s Lezicon, @npiaxe pdépyaxa are 
described as antidotes against the bites of wild 
animals; and Richardson (v. “‘ Theriac”) says,— 

“From @npiov, a wild beast, applied especially to a 
serpent. Hence a composition so called either because 

made of vipers’ flesh, or because a remedy against ser- 
| pents, and generally against poisons. From theriaca we 
take our word treacle.” 

Nor is the derivation of pontifex from pontem- 
Jaciens to be lightly passed over, though it may 
be a question whether we are to take Varro’s 
explanation that the pontiffs had built the P. 


After some years, however, it was revived, and 
with so much success, that the students actually 
undertook to print the contributions themselves, 
and issued them in numbers, as the Oscotian, or 
Literary Gazette of St. Mary's. I have a speci- 
men of these home and certainly homely printed 
numbers ; but probably a complete set of them is 
not in existence. ‘The “ Oscotian” was kept up, 
however, for several years, and the whole was re- | 
printed by a regular publisher in Birmingham, in 
three volumes, 1828-1829, as the Second Edition, 
and dedicated to the distinguished President of 
the College, the Rev. Henry Weedall. 

To come now to the inquiries of Zeta, I have 


ons 
| Sublicius, and afterwards frequently restored it, 
| that it might be possible to perform sacrifices on 
to observe that the dramatic pieces in the collec- | each sideof the river; or we prefer to take facere 
tin are only four,—two in the first volume, and | !" the sense of “ to offer sacrifices, and so make 
one in each of the others. The first, the most | the pontifis to be the priests who offered sacri- 
remarkable and by far the best, is the piece, p. 16, fices upon the bridge, in Greek “‘yepuporoiol. 
vl. i., entitled “ Mrs. Thrifty,” so much relished J. Eastwoop. 
v1 all old Oscotians. It was written by Henry | The derivation of treacle is right. Voss., De 
eedall, then a student, and first appeared in the | Zdolol. iv. 62; Galen, De Theriacd; Bishop An- 
) “ ; bd > > ° ¥ . 
oniginal Repository. The second, at p. 64, is | drewes, Lent Sermon, i. fin., or a hundred other 
‘Scene in Charles the First, a new Tragedy.” | authorities. C. P. E. 
t occupies only fo es ‘ sis ' — a 
Th a any et and has no signature. Recents 1x America (3"4 S. iv. 29.) — The 
e next dramatic piece occurs in vol. ii. p- 281, | rss . . x 
and sists of : two King's regiments, under Major-General Brad- 
nd consists of three scenes translated from a - ; . 
Spanish drs “ ~ °. wy - dock, who was defeated by the French and In- 
Spanish drama, “ La Comedia Nueva,” and bear- | }- > fo ee . 
ing the initials x - ae dians near Fort du Quesne, Virginia, on April 9, 
ng the initials D. S. L. (Denis Shine Lalor), | ,~-- r . i 
i let amiene ¢ ae. oo 1755, were the present 44th and 48th of the Line. 
e swt comes at the end of vol. iii. ; it is The regiments employed in North Americ 
humorous scene, called the “ Editor’s Dinner,” | , ee ee NG 4 a, 
ind is anonymous F.C.H from 1755 to 1760, were the Ist Foot, 2nd Bat- 
4 ) re wins talion, 15th, 17th, 22nd, 27th, 28th, 35th, 40th, 
_ CuHaRRon “On Wispom” (3 S. iv. 48.) —I | 42nd, 43rd, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 55th, 58th, 
ys & copy in quarto (small) 74 by 64 in., the | 60th (four battalions), 77th, 78th, and 80th. The 
ald engraved frontispiece, with explication in | three latter are not the present 77th, 78th, and 
ferse on left hand, translated by Samson Len- | 80th, as they were disbanded at the Peace of 1763. 
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In addition to the foregoing, there were Shirley 
and Pepperell’s regiments (disbanded in 1757), a 
few independent and about 9,000 
provincials. Tuomas Carrer. 


companies, 


Hlorse Guards. 

America (3 S. iii. 517.) —I desire to correct 
a very prevalent error in regard to slavery prior 
to this war. It is a frequent —_ that the 
South was forced into the war by the insecure 
tenure of its property in slaves. Tt is incontes- 
tible that Congress neither could nor would have 
attempted to interfere with slavery in the States 
where it existed; but it is said = the slaves ran 
away in great numbers, and the North was about 
refusing to deliver them up. I quote the follow- 
ing from the Official Abstract of the for 
1860 a document probably not familiar to your 
readers 5 = 


Census 





“From the tables annexed it pears, that while there 
escaped from their masters 1,011 slaves in 1850, or L in 
each 3165, held in bondage (about | of 1 | cent.) dur- 
ing the census year ending June 1, 1860, out of 3,949,557 
slaves, there escaped only 803, being 1 to about 5000, or 
at the rate of ‘' of 1 per cent. Small and inconsiderable 
as this number appears, it is not pretended that all mis- 
sing in the border states, much less any considerable 
number escaping from their owners in the more southern 
regions, escaped into the free states: and when we 
consider that in the border states not 500 escaped out 
of more than 1,000,000 slaves in 1860, w near 600 
escaped in 1850 out of 900,000, and at the two = 
near S00 ar Be ry 1 to have es ped from the more 
southern slave-holding states, the fact becomes evident 


that the escape of this class of persons, while rapidly de- 
creasing in ratio in the border slave states, occurs inde- 
pendent of proximity to a free population, being in the 


nature of things incident to the relation of master and 
slave.” 
Let this fact, then, be understood by your 


readers, that however much the Northerners m: Ly 
have die liked slavery, still whatever rights were 
guaranteed to the owners by the law. were scru- 
pulously conceded. The rebellion was not caused 
by any violation of the law by the North, far 
as the owne rship of slaves was concerned. 

I have before remarked that the 
ginia are vé ry imperfect, and that the Southern 
pedigrees are necessarily very obscure. I find a 
very curious proof of this in the sant (July) num- 


80 


ber of our Ne w E ngland Hist TT ical and Ge nealo- 
gical Register. Mr. Isaac J. Greenwood, Jun., 
therein notices y* facts in the W ashin; eton 


pedigree which are hard to reconcile, and copies a 
letter from the Rev. J. M. - oe segeea of Bring- 
ton, the author of a work relating to the Wash- 
ingtons. I believe that I state the point fairly in 

saying that it now impossible to identify the 
emigrants to V irginia with any members of the 
English family ; P 
sufficient to satisfy Heralds’ College. As Mr. 
Simpkinson can tell the story more plainly than I 
can, I leave it to him. I only wish to show that 


1s 


certainly that there is no proof 


records of Vir- | y ss 
| who died, in 1633. 
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’ 


it is by no means clear that every one of the “ first 
families of Virginia” can prove its pedigree, 

W. H. Wurrmors 
iL De oe ae 


Bostoi 


Watpo Faminy (3 397.) — M. C. J. 
informed that the Brigadier-General Waldo wa 
of Boston, the son of Jonathan Waldo, and grand. 
son, I think, of Cornelius Waldo. He was a larg 
landowner in Maine, where the “ Waldo patent’ 
is still well remembered. He died May 23, 1756, 
leaving two sons, Samuel and Francis, and tw 
daughters. Samuel Judge of Probate in 
Maine, and died April 16, 1770, aged forty-nin 
years, leaving issue. Francis was the collector a 
Portland, Maine, and died unmarried. 

The first of the name ountry was Cor- 
nelius, of Ipswich, Mass. 1654. I should be very 
glad to learn from M. C . J. the connection between 
this branch and any English family, 
him in return any particulars about the America 
+ los: the list would of course be too extensiv 

‘or publication in “ N. & oo” 


4S. iii. 


was 


in this « 


and to send 


W. H. Wuirmors. 

Boston, U. 8. A. 
Sir Basi Brooxe (3''S. iv. 81.) Sir Basil 
was not the son of his namesake as the Messrs 


Coorer suppose, but the eldest son of John Brook 


of Madeley, in Shropshire, [esq., md Anne 
eldest daughter of Francis Shirley of Staunt 
Harold, Esq., and Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
John Gifford of go yrt See the Visitation 
of Shropshire, Ad. MS. 14,314, fol. 40 b., wad re 


however, Francis Shirle , is called Ralph by mis 


take. Sir Basil married Etheldreda, daughter 
| Sir Edmund Brudenell, Knt., as appears by N- 
chols’s Leicestershire, ii. pt. 1 For a view of th 


present remains of Great Madeley Court, see tl 
first vol. of the Anastatic Society, XII. 

For verses addressed “ To my much honored ap 
intirely beloved friend Sir Basill Brooke, Knight, 
see J. Davies's Scourge of Folly, 1611, p. 1% 
The other Sir Basil Brooke was one of the under 
takers for the settlement of the Province of Ulster 
See Archdall's edition of Lodge: 
Peerage of Ireland, vol. vi. p. 35. ‘This Sir Basi 
was of Magherabegge and Brooke Manor in th 
county of Done gal, and built the fine Elizabetha 
house or castle still remaining at Donegal. ‘Wha 
was the relationship between them ? 

E. P. 


Stratford-on-Avon 





SHIRLEY 
Lower Eatington Park, 
I have a copy of the Entertainments | 
by Caussin, translated by Sir Basil 
it is a good deal the for 
title-page, the last leaf is also wanting. 
therefore say where it was printed, nor det 
its date, though it is certainly not ol ler than th 
end of the last century. The plan of the work i 
the following. First is given the gospel of eat 


for Lent. 
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day, beginning with Ash Wednesday, and ending 


two o1 thre e 


Morali- 


with Low Sunday. Next, there are 
pages of ré flections, under the heading of “ 
and thes¢ 


pious “* Aspirations.” F. C. H. 


ties, 


Oriain or THE Worp “ Bicor” (1* S. v. 277 
331; ix. 560; 3° S. iv. 39, 98.)—In answer 
one of the Queries of R. W. (3° S. iv. 39), 
join the following from R. Cotgrave’'s Dictionary, 
published in 1611: 

“ Bigot (an old Norman word, signifying as much as 
‘De par Dieu,’ or our ‘ For God’s sake,’ made good French, 
nd signifying), an hypocrite, or, one that seemeth much 
oly than he is; also, a scrupulous or superstitious 


W.LS. 


Trutu (3° S. iv. 








Horton. 


28.) 


PROVERB RESPECTING 


[am acquainted with two other versions of this 
proverb, but cannot say which is the correct 
reading : — 

“ Follow not Truth too near the heels, lest she h out 

w teeth.”"—T. Fielding’s Select Proverbs of all mae ms, 
24. 

He that follows truth too near the heels, will have 
lirt kicked in his face.” W. R. Kelly’s Proverbs of all 
y. s, 1850 

W.I. Horton. 

Dennis: ARMA Inqurrenpa (3 S. iv. 53, 54.)— 
Since sending my Note on Dennis to “ N. & Q.,” 
I find that I have transcribed the name of the 


shield of eight quarterings, 


fourth quarte! in the | 


1 p. 54, w rongly. I wrote “ Neremouth ;” the 
a should be Ne wmarch. I shall be mu¢ h 
bliged to any reader of my Note who will 


ike this correction. D. P. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Twetve (3° S. iv. 96.)—Oxonrensis 
asks how many cathedrals and churches have peals 
of twelve bells. The following is, I believe, a 
pretty correct list : — 


PEALS oF 


__ St. Bride’s, Fleet Street ; St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill; St. Giles’s, Cripplegate ; St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch ; St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; St. Savi- 


our’s, Southwark ; Christ Church, Spitalfields; St. 
Uement’s Danes; St. Alphage, Greenwich ; St 
Mary's, ¢ Cambridge; St. Nicholas, Liverpool ; St. | 
Pete r’s, Mancroft, Norwich ; St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury; St. Martin’s, Birmingham; St. Peter’s, 
Leeds ; Parish Church, Cirencester; Oldham, Lan- 
og the Minster, York; Quex Park, 
Kent ; Painswick, Gloucester. 

As for “ poetical effusions” on bells, I have not 
attempted to include them in my List of Bell 
Literature. They are more numerous than books 
and tractates on the subject. A collection would 
form an interesting volume; bi 


ginning, it may 
be, with Aldrich’s ‘ j 


* Bonny Christ Church bells.” 
H. T. Evuacomer. 
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} 
Brxprine A Stone on a Sune (3 S. iv. 9, 96.) 
| We are necessarily in a difficulty when we come 
| to a word in the Hebrew which occurs once only, 
| as is the case with M375 (Prov. xxvi. 8). The 
as the Chaldee, Greek, Sy- 
The Vulgate, 
Martin (in 
and De 
Gesenius 
(as in Gen. 


most ancient versions, 
riac, and Arabic, understand a 
Aben Ezra, Martin Luther, David 
French), Schultens, Aucusti, 
Wette, understand a heap of stones. 
renders the word W¥ a purse or bag 
vii. 20), but such version re 
a stone, to be in the plural. 


sling. 


Gesenius, 

xlii. 35, Prov. juires 
| roe word jaX, The 
| term Mercurii, in the Latin, is very objectionable, 
| as this deity was unknown to Solomon. We 
| then that the version of the Vulgate and of the 
| moderns rests not on the author the 


see 


‘ity of ancient 


versions, but is an inference from etymology ; but 
etymology is not trustworthy in this case, for a 
| heap of stones and sling for throwing stones 
may both require the same root, B39, ragam, in 


\rabie, to 


Kimehi is 


Hebrew, to 
| heap A stones, 


| 103 


sfone, or amr) », ragam in 
The given by 
, purple, which appears to be th 
may add the conjecture that 
MNP Ww, embroidery, party-coloured 


sense 
t ; ‘ 
23 ON view of 
R. pal I 


| 

} =7595 
| tiled - 
| should be read 


cloth," a premasoretic error of the ear of one writ- 
ing from dictation. There are, however, but two 
| reliable mt anings, the one in our text and the 
| other in our margin; the former having the higher 
| authorities in its favour. Ido not consider the 
meaning of the text to be to fasten the stone so 


that it cannot be thrown, but to secure it in the 
sling for the purpose of being thrown to the in- 
_ to the 
BucktTon. 


| jury of some one, as honour is 
| tool to whom it is give n. ° J. 


Lichtield. 


ry nTrHoop: Mites, Eques, Eques Auratus 

| (3 §. iv. 7.) —Q. wishes to know whether, as 

i t the ‘se terms seem equally ap plie dto knights civil 

and military, and equally imply knighthood, there 

is any distinction arising out of them: his query 

| remains unanswered. Jacob van Oudenhoven, 

| who wrote in the early part of the seventeenth 

century,t says, that a Ridder (knight) was in Latin 

official documents style d Miles, or E que: s, that _ 
| latter term denoted a land w: arrior, and the latt: 

a sea warrior; but it was cert: uinly a curious term 
| to apply to a seaman, unless there were horse-ma- 
those days. He refers to Hadrianus 
Junius’s Batavia, cap. xix., which I have not at 
| hand; he on to say, without mentioning 


| rines in 


foes 


* 


e Freitag, under ,3,, p. 235. 


+ “Oude Hollandsche Landen, Heeren. 
en Rechtsplegingen, Oprechten van’t Hoff van Hollandt 
| Zeeland en West-Vrieslandt, Leenhoff in Hollandt, en den 
| Hogen Raedt, &c. Beschreeven door Jacob van Ouden 
hoven. Te Amsterdam, 1743.” 


Luyden, Rechten 
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Eques Auratus, that it was customary in early 
times to invest knights who had made themselves 
conspicuous by their valour with a golden sash or 
belt, publicly bestowed, whereupon they assumed 
the highest degree of knighthood. Will this help 
Q. out of his corner ? James Know es. 


James Suercoip Boone (3S. iii. 510; iv. 98.) 
Your correspondent Carus mentions a jeu d'esprit 
written by Mr. Boone, “ while an undergraduate, 
describing the fire at Christ Church, one verse of 
which I recollect : — 

* And trembling scouts forgot to cap the Dean.’ ” 


I have not a copy of the piece in question, but | 
four couplets from it are thus quoted in the de- | 


scriptions to the illustrations in The English Spy, 


Bernard Blackmantle (i.e. Charles Molloy | 
Ww 


estmacott), 1825. 
“FLOORING OF MERCURY, OR BURNING THE OAKS. 
A Scene in Tom Quadrangle, Oxford. 


“ If wits aright their tale of terror tell, 
A little after great Mercurius fell, 


Gownsmen and townsmen throng’d the water’s edge 
lo gaze upon the dreadful sacrilege ; 


—There with drooping mien, a silent band, 
Canons and bedmaker together stand : 


In equal horror all alike were seen, 
And shuddering scouts forgot to cap the Dean.” 
P. 15. 

The coloured illustration to this, at p. 147, is by 
Robert Cruikshank, and represents the scene at 
the fire, with the leaden statue of Mercury, “the 
gift of Dr. John Radcliffe, which rises from the 
centre of the basin, on the spot where once stood 
the sacred cross of St. Frideswide, and the pulpit 
of the reformer, Wickliffe.” At p. 140 of the same 
work, mention is made of The Ozford Spy as 
“being written by Shergold Boone, Esq., a young 
member of the University.” My copy of The Ox- 
ford Spy is the fourth edition, 1819. “The poem 
occupies 101 pages, the “ Introduction” 46 pages. 

Mr. Boone gained the Newdigate in 1817, with 
a poem of fifty-two lines, on the subject of Zhe 
Farnese Hercules. Mr. Boone was also the author 
of The Welcome of Isis, a poem of thirty-one 
poses, “occasioned by an expected visit of the 

Juke of Wellington to the University of Oxford,” 
in 1820, in which year the poem was written, but 
it was not published until June, 1834, on the oc- 
casion of the Duke’s memorable visit to Oxford, 
when the — 

“Ode for the Encenia at Oxford, June 11, 1834, in 
honour of his Grace, Arthur, Duke of Wellington, Chan- 
cellor of the University,”— 
was written by the Professor of Poetry, Keble. 
The titlepage of The Welcome of Isis merely states 
it to be “ by the author of The Oxford Spy.” 


To this note I would append a query: Was Mr. | \ 
| College, Oxford. See “ N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 332, 574.—Eo. 


Boone the author of a very clever satirical poem 


———- —$—$—_—$<_$_—____ 


| entitled Black Gowns and Red Coats, or Oxford in 
| 1834,* in which the Duke of Wellington plays 


conspicuous part? The satire was published in 
six parts, varying from twenty-four to thirty-one 
pages each, by James Ridgway and Sons, Picea. 
dilly, 1834. Curnpert Bens. 


“ Don’r BE CONSISTENT,” ETC. (3° S. iii. 387.)— 
Your correspondent St. Swirurn asks for the 
source of Dr. Holme’s line :— 

“ Don’t be consistent, but be simply true.” 

It occurs in “ Urania,” a poem delivered by him 
before a Literary Society in Boston, U-S., in the 
winter of 1846; and republished in ‘Tickner and 
Field’s edition of his collected poems, not far 
from the year 1849. W.E 


Brerpport, its Torocrarny, etc. (3 §. iv, 


| 75.) —May I ask the new editors of Hutchins not 


to sanction the error of most compilers of Eney- 
clopedias, Geographical Dictionaries, &c., with 
reference to this town. Having occasion to seek 
some important information respecting Bridport, 
I have consulted various Gazetteers and Cyelo- 


| peedias under this head; and find them one and 


all in error with reference to the name of the 
river upon which Bridport is situated. The de- 
scription invariably runs : — 

“ Bridport, a town on the river Bride,” &c. 

There is no such river in Bridport as the 
Bride. Ihave resided in that neighbourhood all 
my life, and can testify to the correctness of the 
following note, in Mr. Maskell’s Lecture on the 
history of this town : — 

“ Three rivers unite, and fall into the sea at Bridport 
Harbour : — 

“1. The Brit, rising at Axnole Hill, and flowing so 
by Beaminster to Parnham, Netherbury, and Melplaish, 
thence to Bridport. On reaching Bridport, it flows under 
West Bridge, dividing the town from Allington. 

“2. The Symene, which rises in Symondsbury (divit- 
ing that parish from Allington), and joins the Brit 
the south of the town of Bridport. , 

“3. The Asker, from Askerswell, which flows under 
the East Bridge, and thence south-west to the Harbour 
Road, under the South Bridge, meeting the Brit new 
the old brewery. 

“ These three rivers, thus united, form Bridport Har- 
bour.” 

By this note it appears that the hasty com 
pilers of Gazetteers, &c., have mistaken the 
“ Bride” for the “ Burt,” or “ Brit ;” which error 
is to some extent excusable, for inhabitants o 
Bridport often make the same mistake, so true! 
is that “we know less of what we daily see than 
of more remote matters.” There is no river Bride 
nearer to Bridport than Bridehead, in the paris? 
of Littlebredy (ten miles distant), which rive 
falls into the sea at Burton—anciently, Bride: 
town. 





* The author was George Cox, M.A., Fellow of New 
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15, 63. ] 


gr4 S, IV. Ava. 


Bridport, from the Brit, or Burt, was formerly 
written Burtporte. Hence the proverb: “ Stab- 
bed with a Burport dagger,’—a periphrase for 
being hanged, in allusion to the ropes for which 
the manufactors of Bridport were once famous, 
and with which Newgate and other places were 
supplied. See the old morality of Hycke Scorner, 
in Dr. Perey’s Collection, dated 1520 (circ.): 
“Once a yere the inmates of Newgat have taw 
halts of Burtporte.” E. E. C. 


My best thanks are due to W. S. & S. W. H. for 
their kindly notice of my brochure on this subject, 
published in 1855. The edition is now exhausted, 
by the free distribution of copies, not their sale, 


fur my pamphlet met with the customary fate of 


maiden publications, and was a considerable pe- 
cuniary loss to its author, a poor curate! 
rejoiced to learn that the history of this ancient 
town is likely to be so ably investigated by the 
new editors of Hutchins. I had no access to such 
documents as I rejoice to find are placed before 
these editors; in fact, I well remember with how 
much want of courtesy an application to search 
the records was refused. But I am glad to find 
that the Records are now in more friendly, al- 
though, I dare say, not less careful custody. The 
chief purport of this long note is to call the atten- 
tion of Messrs. Shipp and Hodson to the following 
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| Browne, Viscount Montagu). The issue of which 


| family of Lee. 


marriage was an only daughter and heiress, Bar- 
bara Browne; who married, first, Sir Edward 
Mostyn, fifth baronet, of Talacre, Flintshire, and 
had two sons; and secondly, Charles Gore, Esq., 
of Barrow Court, Somerset; leaving two sons, 
Colonel Gore-Langton of Newton, and the Rev. 
Charles Gore. ‘Thus the Mostyns of Talacre, 
Lord Vaux of Harrowden (George Mostyn), and 
the Gore-Langtons of Somersetshire, are each 
representatives in the female line of the ancient 


F. G. L. 
Lady Elizabeth Lee did not marry into the 


| family of the Broons or Brownes, but her sister 


I am | 


| William Haviland, of Penn, Bucks. 


references to Bridport, which I have entered in 
’ | 


an interleaved copy of my published lecture. This 
book is quite at the service of these gentlemen, if 
they think it worth while to have it on loan, 
through the post. References to Bridport may 
be found in the Gentleman's Magazine, \xxxvii. 1. 
32; Ixxxvili. i. 393. Calendar of State Papers 
(Bruce), 1626, 1629, 1631. Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con, vi. 759. 
mouth, i. 262—274. Quarterly Review, exciii. 189. 
There are also interesting references to Bridport 
in the Lords’ Journals, v. 310; xxi. 653, 654, 662; 
Xxvili.; xxxi. 60; xxxvii.; lii. and lv.; and in the 
Journals of the House of Commons, i. ii. and xevii. 
J. MAskeLu. 
Tower Hill. 


Issuzs or Lex, Earu or Lircurrenp (3" §. iv. 
113.)—Your correspondent, Mr. George Ls, is 
under a mistake in supposing that the Lady Eli- 
zabeth Lee, third daughter of the first Earl of 
Litchfield, married Sir George Broon, Bart. Ac- 
cording to a pedigree in my possession, she mar- 
ried first Colonel Francis Lee, by whom she had 
ssue one daughter, who married Temple, 
Esq. ; and secondly, in 1731, the celebrated poet 
the Rev. Edward Young, D.C.L., who had been 
appointed Rector of Welwyn, Herts, in 1730. 

The Lady Barbara Lee, her Ladyship’s sister, 
the fourth and youngest daughter of the first 
Earl of Litchfield, married, in 1725, Sir George 
Browne, Bart., of Kiddington (of the family of 





Roberts's Life of the Duke of Mon- | 


Lady Barbara Lee did. Lady Elizabeth married 
first, Colonel Lee; and of that marriage one 
daughter, Elizabeth, was the first wife of the pre- 
sent Lord Palmerston’s grandfather ; and another 
daughter, Caroline, was the first wife of General 
Lady Eliza- 
beth married, secondly, Dr. Edward Young, Rec- 
tor of Welwyn, the author of the Night Thoughts, 
and some beautiful letters are extant written by 
him to his favourite step-daughter, Mrs. General 
Haviland. Lady Barbara Lee was married, in 
May, 1725, to Sir George Browne, of Kiddington, 
Bart., the “Sir Plume” of Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock. A. 


Mitton Portrait (3 §. iv. 26.)— Will the 
following references be of any service to Mr. G. 
Scuarr? I fear not, but it is just possible. 

Writing Wordsworth, in 1815, Lamb tells him 
that his brother John had picked up a portrait of 
Milton, “ undoubtable” says C. B. “ The original 
of the heads in the Tonson editions” (p. 243). 
Ile returns to the subject in another letter 
(p. 245).— Lamb's Works, &§c., by Talfourd, col- 
lected edition, in one volume, 1852. 

I add a Query: Is anything known of the 
whereabouts and value of this portrait ? 


J. D. CampsBe.t. 


“ Boapicea” (3"¢ §. iv. 69.)—The lines quoted 
are not in Boadicea, a Tragedy, by Charles Hop- 
kins, “as acted by Her Majesty's Servants at the 
Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields,” 1697. 

Jos J. Barpwet, Worxkarp, M.A. 

Lucretia Maria Davipson (3" S. iv. 53.) — 
A long Memoir of this young lady is appended to 
her Poetical Remains, edited by her mother, and 
published in Philadelphia, 1841 ; London, 1843; 
and New York, 1851. One can hardly think that 


| so circumstantial an account relates to a “ ficti- 
| tious and imaginary person.” 


Jos J. Barpwett Worxkarp, M.A. 


Excanquer (3" S. iv. 73.)— 

“ Il est sans doute qu'il vient du mot Allemand Skecken 
qui signifie envoyer, parceque cette assemblée avoit suc- 
cédé aux envoyés ou Missis Dominicis, étant composée 
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des Evéques et des Barons et de plusieurs autres personnes 
qui étaient envoyées et ordonnées par le Duc pour rendre 
Henri Basnage, C 


quoting “ Pithou, Chopin, 


mmentaries on the Custume 


Ménag: 


la justice.”- 
de Normandie, p. 2, 
Roie.” 

Jon J. Worxkarp, MA. 


BaRDWELI 


Cun “Farris Queene” unvertep (3° S. iv. 
102.)—It is a pity the writer of this article had 
not recourse to the /ast and best edition of Spenser 
(that by Mr. J. P. Contumr). Had he done this, 
your readers might have been spared the repeti- 
tion of the paltry and preposterous insinuation 
that the illustrious poet was his own commentator 
and encomiast. We have proved with reasonable 
certainty, that “ E. K.,” the author of the Glosse 
and Scholion on the Shephear I's Calender, was 
Edward Kirke —a contemporary at Pembroke 
Hall of Spenser and Gabriel Ilarvey (“N. & Q.,” 
2°¢ S. ix. 42; Athene Cantabr. ii. 244); and Mr. 
Coxiuier has expressed his opinion, that we have 
cleared up the matter. 

C. H. & ‘THOMPSON Coorer. 
Cambrid 

Sir Cuarzes Carrurorr (3° S. iv. 55.)—Per- 
your correspondent Mr. Torren- 
whether there not some omission in his 
of this family ? He stut ! Sir 
Charles, born 1524, was son of Sir Francis; who 
was son of Sir William, who was high sheriff of 
Norfolk, Ist Hen. V1. (1422), and was son of Sir 
Bartholomew, who was son of Sir William ; whose 
father, Sir Oliver, was son of Sir William, who 
lived in the time of the Conqueror (1066 to 1087) 
This makes gvenerati four 
hundred and which is of course 
imposs b 


mit me to ask 
HAM, 


account 


only six ns in about 


fifty years, 
! 


Jon J. BarpweLti WorKaArpb, M.A. 


Op Srarrorp Basan (3 8S. iv. 87.) — The 
explanation of these lines may perhaps be found 
in an old rustic sport ; which consisted in hauling 

wheel to the top of a hill, and then 
letting it run and jump from the top to the bot- 
tom. This within my own memory was an amuse- 
ment dear to the yokels of Wye, near Ashford, 
Kent, and I believe elsewhere. In order to make 
my explanation intelligible, I must crave permis- 


a wagon 


sion to repeat the lines in question : — 
“As l wera op Whorley Bo 
Oop Whorley Boonk, oop Whorley Boonk, 
Coomin down : 
cart stad still and 
Coomin down, 
\ gooin oop Whorley Boonk.” 
Boonk, a bank, still donk in Scotland. ( 
A.-S. bane; and, in Isl., bunca, “tumor terra.” 
“ Coomin down” is the rough warning given by 
the lads at the top of the “ boonk,” when they 
have started the wheel ; and that seems to be the 
reason why in singing, as your learned corre- 
spondent states, it is “shouted more loudly than 


oin ynk, 


the wheel went round, 


i ine 


yi 
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S. IV. Aue. 15, 63, 


i 

| the rest.” The latter part of the fourth ling J 

| would connect with what follows, not with whag 
precedes. The sense of the passage will then beg 
As I was going up the Boonk (driving a cart), f 
heard voices above shouting the warning “ Coomig 

oe stopped my cart; “ and the whe 


down ! 
went round, coomin down.” Scurry, 


Tue Teruination “or” (3° 8S. iv. 87) fors 
one of the most frequent diminutives in the Freng@ 
language. Cf. the surnames Bellot (Bell, i, 
Isabel); Didot: Elliott (41 Elias): Gill 
(Will); Guizot; Harriot, Heriot (Harry); ¢ 
Jacotot. a double dim. (Jacques) : Janot, Jan 
Jeanot (Jean); Margot (Marguerite) ; Marri 
(Marie); Nicot ( Nicolas); Parrott, Perrott, Pig 
rot (Pierre); Tiennot (Etienne, 1. e. Stephen)y 
Tillot (Matilda). “Ot ” takes also the form of af 
att, et, ett, it, itt, as in Parratt, Pellatt, Thomase 
Parret, Parritt. Rh. 5. CHargnocg, 


r 
or 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Books to be sent dired 
1 whose names and 


Particulars of Price, 
the gentlemen by whom 
dresses are given for that purpose 
Bettamy's Brate. 2 Vols. sto. 
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